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The House of Martha at Bethany. By 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. $1.60 


This book pictures the life of the first 
Christians. The outline is drawn from 
first-hand witnesses. 


Americanism and Catholicism. By Fred- 
erick Joseph Kinsman. $2.40 
The author, formerly Episcopal bishop 

of Delaware, is now a Catholic layman. 

His book makes a special appeal at this 

time and should be read by intelligent 

Catholics and non-Catholics. 


Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. By 
Thomas Dwight, M.D., Parkman Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at Harvard. $1.60 
A study in the relation of Religion 

and Science by a distinguished scientist 

and convert. 


The Christ, the Son of God: A Life of 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By the Abbé Constant Fouard. Two 
volumes. $4.75 
One of the greatest lives of Christ 

ever written. The whole period of His 

life is rehabilitated and the people appear 
before us as they actually lived. 


The Life of Cornelia Connelly, Foundress 
of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
3y a Member of the Society. $3.00 
The story of an American married 
woman who became a nun after her hus- 
band had become a priest. More inter- 
esting than any novel. 


Salve Mater. By F. J. Kinsman. $2.35 

In this book Dr. Kinsman tells the 
interesting story of his conversion to 
the Church. 


The Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp. 
By Stanley B. James. $1.85 
Mr. James’ book introduces you into 

a world that is not often understood 

and not lightly to be disregarded. 


A Spiritual Aeneid. By Father Ronald 

<nox. $3.15 

This is an account of the author’s 

religious wanderings and reconciliation 
to the Church of Rome. 


The Hand of Mercy. By Rev. Richard 
W. Alexander. $1.60 
True reports of events that leads vari- 

ous souls into the Church. 


An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations. Edited by 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. $1.85 
The author of this volume has the 

secret of winning our admiration while 

telling us of our faults. 


Old Celtic Romances. 
M.R.I.A. 
Tiwelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. 


The Prince’s Love Affair. By A. H. 
Bennett. $2.10 
An eighteenth century tale of the 

Prince of Wales, afterward King George 

the Fourth, and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 


Christian Thal. A Story of Musical 
Life. By M. E. Francis. $1.60 
The temperament fhat goes with great 

artistic genius is well displayed in the 

hero 


By P. W. Joyce, 
$2.50 


> oe Catholic home should have 
a good supply of Catholic liter- 
ature. A home without books is a 
home without culture. * * * * Our 
purpose in listing these publications 


is to bring to the notice of our , 


Readers some of the best Catholic 
books with a popular appeal. * * * * 
Each book has been carefully selected 
and will be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of the price. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 


Union City, New Jersey 


BY CANON SHEEHAN 


The Graves at Kilmorna. A Story of the 
Fenian Rising of 1867 and After. 


$2.60 


A Realistic Story of 
$2.60 


Miriam Lucas. 
Irish Life. 


The Queen’s Fillet. A Tale of the 
French Revolution. $2.60 


Lisheen: or, The Test of the Spirits. A 
Novel. Crown 8vo. $2.60 


Luke Delmege. A Clerical Novel. 
Glenanaar: A Story of Irish Life. 


$2.60 
$2.60 


The Blindness of Dr. Gray; or, The 

Final Law. A Novel of Clerical Life. 

$2.60 

The most comprehensive picture of 

modern Irish life that has been written 
in this generation. 


The Intellectuals. 


An Experiment in 
Irish Club Life. $2.60 


Parerga. $2.60 

An ideal book. There is a wealth of 
entertaining wisdom brought together in 
300 paragraphs of reflection and read- 
ings. 


The Life of Gemma Galgani. By Father 
Germanus of St. Stanislaus. Trans- 
lated by A. M. Sullivan. $4.20 


From an artistic standpoint it satis- 
fies, and from a religious standpoint it 
thrills. 


Catholic Religion: A Statement of Chris- 

tian Teaching. By Charles A. Martin. 

$1.35 

A veritable encyclopedia of apolo- 

getics. A splendid book for your non- 
Catholic friend. 


The Catholic’s Ready Answer. By M. 
P. Hill, S.J. $2.15 


This is a popular vindication of Cath- 
olic beliefs and practices against the at- 
tacks of modern critics. Will be of great 
help to any Catholic who wishes to have 
correct, as well.as ready answers at 
hand. ‘’, 


Catholic Customs and Symbols. By 
Msgr. Hugh T. Henry. $2.10 
Varied forms of Catholic usage, cere- 

mony and practice briefly explained. 


The Way of Interior Peace. By Father 
De Lehen, S.J. $2.40 
A book for those who wish to serve 

God. Scrupulous souls will find guide 

ance and cemfort:in it. 


In Heaven We Know Our Own. By 
Pére Blot, S.J. $1.05 
Solace for the suffering. 


Vestpocket Book of Catholic Facts. 

Compiled by Bishop J. F. Noll. 

Leather, $1.05 

Within a small volume is given an 

immense amount of information about 

the history and government of the 
Church. 


The Finger of God. By Rev. Robert 
Brown, A. $1.85 
Striking incidents and actual facts in 
the life of a parish priest. Has all the 
charm of a personal diary. 


The Holy Bible. Leather, $4.25 
Beautifully bound in leather and printe 
ed on good paper from large type. 


Life of Christ Set Forth in Text and 
Picture. $1.50 
Text arranged by Rev. Herbert Mc- 

Devitt, C.P., from the Four Gospels. 

Pictures from plastic models by D. Mas- 

troienni. 


The Church Year. 
Regis Canevin. 
Explains the seasons, days, feasts and - 

fasts of the Church year. Should be read 

by all Catholics. 


Our Nuns. By Daniel Lord, S.J. $2.65 
A compelling human document —an 
earnest throbbing narrative. 


Back to the World. By M. Champol. 

Special price, $0.65 

A powerful and moving novel of more 
than ordinary interest. 


Albert: Adventuress. By Pierre L’Er- 
mite. Special price, $0.65 
A story that grips the reader’s atten- 

tion. 


A Missionary’s Note Book. By Rev. 
Richard Alexander. $1.60 
Told in the guise of fiction we are 

amazed to learn that all these tales are 

true. 


My Missal. By Dom Fernand Cabrol, 
O.S.B. Leatherette, $0.85 


This explanatory Missal for the Sun- 
days and principal Feasts of the year 
is one of the best ever published and 
is the cheapest. 


The Externals of the Catholic Church. 
By Rev. J. F. Sullivan, D.D. $2.15 


A valuable collection of information 
on Catholic subjects, ranging from 
“Ablegates” to “Women in Church 
Choirs.” 


By Archbishop J. F. 
$1.50 


Finding a Soul: A Spiritual Autobiog- 
raphy. By Rev. Vincent Scully, 
Cari. $1.90 
Not only readable but enthralling... 

told with a vigor, a sincerity, and a 

literary grace which is peculiarly en- 

gaging. 














HIGHLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Summit Ave. and Seventh St. 
(Transfer Station) 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


The accounts of firms, corporations 
and individuals are invited. 


2% Interest paid on Check 
Accounts. 


4% Interest paid on Special 
Accounts. 


Our Foreign Department renders 
direct service to all important 
centers of the World. 


Banking Hours 
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Missionary Sisters, wit uo. ‘ckost 

Young women who feel 
called to the missionary life 
are welcome at the Holy 
Ghost Convent, Techny, IIL, 
where they are trained for a 
missionary career either in 
the foreign or the home mis- 
sions. 

Young girls from the age 
of fourteen can obtain admit- 
tance. 

For further information write to: 


Sister Provincial, “St 
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J “Galk to Myself — 


AN INFORMAL MEDITATION BY THE EDITOR 


to work so hard and to sacri- 
fice so much for the conversion 
of the Chinese people? 

I answer: IT IS. 

There is no such thing as nationality 
with God, neither does He draw any 
color line. 

Why should I? 

My Lord Jesus Christ died for the 
Chinese as well as for me. They have 
as much right to His Redemption as I 
myself have. 

If I really love Him, I will do what 
I can for the salvation of all souls. 

Nor will I count the cost. Nor will 
I be disappointed if the results of my 
work are meagre. 

Duty and today are mine. Results 
and the future are with God. 

I have a personal obligation to ex- 
tend the Kingdom of Christ. I have 
today to do that duty in. 

In doing it I become a co-worker 
with Christ. Can there be any higher 
honor for His professed follower? 

To fail in this duty is to commit a 
sin of omission. It is to waste an 
opportunity for which I am personally 
responsible. 

It is worse than that. It is to forfeit 
the high privilege of working for 
Christ and with Christ. 

He puts Himself under an obligation 
to me. Ina very true sense His success 
depends upon my cooperation with 
Him. 

Not only does He condescend to ac- 
cept my service. He actually needs it. 
Christ really needs the likes of me. 

There is a certain something that I 
can do for Him that no one else can do. 

Will I do it? If I don’t do it, it 
won't be done. 

Now, who am I? I am a Catholic. 
I believe in Jesus Christ. In spite of 


ROM time to time I have been 
j Hil asked: Is it really worth while 





all my sins, I hope that I have a little 
love for Him. 

I am the reader of this notice. And 
I know something of what the good 
Passionist Missionaries are doing for 
God in China. 

I most heartily approve of their 
work and I do sincerely hope that their 
labors will be abundantly blessed. 

I appreciate the many and great 
sacrifices they are so generously mak- 
ing to spread Christ’s kingdom. 

But my mere approving apprecia- 
tion will mean little, if anything. I 
can make it mean much by turning it 
into spiritual and material help. 

I can pray for them. They say that 
they need many prayers. 

I can give them some money, if only 
a trifle, for the upbuilding of their 
chapels, schools and hospitals. 

The Missionaries will be grateful. 
They will pay me back in the coin that 
counts — their prayers, sacrifices and 
Masses. 


Long after I am dead, and forgotten, 
even by my very own, their prayers 
and those of their successors will com- 
mend me to God. 


O PLANT Christ’s Cross in China is 

the ambition of these Missionaries. 

Could there be a more worthy one? It 
must and does appeal to me. 

I have done some things against 
Christ. Here is my opportunity of 
doing something for Him. 

The something I do may not be 
much. But it will be something. And, 
besides, it will prove that I am with 
Christ and for Him. 

Before I forget it, I will copy out 
the address. Here it is: 
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Number Four 


Current Fact and Comment 





cA Golumnist 


T WOULD be rash to deny that Heywood Broun 
of The Telegram (New York) is a clever, nay, 
brilliant writer. He is a shrewd observer of 
men and things and he can put his observations 

into fascinating English. However, when he writes on 
moral topics we are seldom sure whether he is to be 
taken seriously and never sure whether he takes himself 
seriously. We would like to know whether he is guided 
by any rule or law distinct from his own “It seems to 
me.” Witness his syndicated column on Marriage of 
October 16th. He deliberately breaks away from the 
wisdom of ages when he commits himself to such 
propositions as these: “I am all for people getting mar- 
ried on a sudden impulse”; “Carefully considered, mar- 
riages are a delusion and a snare”; ‘There is less un- 
happiness in the world than when divorces were less 
frequent.” 

Of course it may be that Mr. Broun deliberately over- 
shoots the mark in order to hit some central point of 
truth. He may advocate hasty marriages just to call 
attention to the evil of long drawn-out engagements, and 
he may deprecate “careful consideration” to point out 
that love and not money nor social standing should be 
the object of calculation. With all of this we have no 
quarrel. But when Mr. Broun insinuates that a wider 
door for divorce will increase the sum of human happi- 
ness we confess to a suspicion that he labors under a 
very grave mistake. If, by divorce, he means the separa- 
tion of a childless couple who are hopelessly unhappy, 
there may be something in what he says; but if he means 
re-marriage after divorce, it can hardly be maintained 
that the breach of one of the most solemn and serious 
contracts, entered into for life, can bring happiness to 
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On Marriage 


any soul that is not completely sordid. A wider door to 
divorce may increase the sum of human pleasure but 
not of human happiness, and nobody knows better than 
Mr. Broun that pleasure and happiness do not necessarily 
go together. Happiness is not dependent on pleasure— 
many people find happiness rather in self-sacrifice and 
suffering—and all the pleasure in the world does not 
necessarily create one tiny sunbeam of happiness. Mr. 
Broun knows well that millionaires who have the pleas- 
ures of the world within their reach are not particularly 
noted for their happiness—especially those who actually 
feed themselves upon pleasure. 

Married persons may disagree, and seriously in their 
likes and dislikes, but a little mutual forbearance, a little 
unselfishness, a little “bearing of one another’s burdens” 
may be a surer road to happiness than divorce. And 
this consideration takes on indefinitely more weight when 
there are children. 

Mr. Broun says: “I understand fully the unassailable 
logic of the dogma that marriage is a sacrament, not to 
be altered by man’s intervention.” And then he goes on 
to suggest that the separation of Church and State would 
leave each at liberty to make its own laws concerning 
marriage. But here Mr. Broun grievously misunder- 
stands. Separation of Church and State does not mean 
separation of God and State, and if Mr. Broun recog- 
nizes a God Who has made a law concerning marriage, 
then he must admit that the State as well as the Church 
must conform to this law. Herein precisely consists that 
logic which Mr. Broun admires in the Catholic Church. 
The Catholic Church, for the most part, plays the réle 
of lawyer rather than legislator. She simply declares 
what is the Divine Law, and openly disclaims any power 
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to touch it. She declares, always has declared and always 
will declare, that no power on earth, civil or ecclesiastical, 
can dissolve a valid, consummated Christian marriage. 
And if Mr. Broun will straightaway cite certain cases 
decided in ecclesiastical courts as contradicting this doc- 
trine, let him be assured the contradiction is only appar- 
ent. In every such case it is simply a declaration of 
nullity from the beginning, instead of the dissolution of 
a marriage that was once ratified and consummated. 

On the same page of The Telegram which carried 
Mr. Broun’s column we get the news from Washington 
and Erie that the Episcopalians and Lutherans postpone 
action on divorce for three years and one year respec- 
tively. In this they show their wisdom. They might 
well postpone action forever, because since they disclaim 
infallible teaching they can never be sure of the Divine 
Law regarding marriage, and so they had better leave it 
alone altogether. 

One Protestant minister declared that in the re-mar- 
riage of divorced persons he would be guided by the 
dictates of his conscience and not by any decrees of 
synods. This man certainly had “unassailable logic” on 
his side. 





“Dho Wants Federalized Schools? 


HE agitators are agitating again. They are the same 
© old group, and they are bent on forcing through 
Congress a bill which would establish a Department of 
(sducation at Washington with a Cabinet-member as 
Secretary. The agitators can be found chiefly in the 
ranks of the National Education Association, an organiza- 
tion which for years has openly sponsored three separate 
bills before Congress—the Smith-Towner Bill, the 
Curtis-Reed Bill and the Phipps Bill, each piece of legis- 
lation aimed at Federal control of all education with 
pork-barrel appointment appropriations. 

Each bill has been snowed under, chiefly because there 
are many eminent and wide-awake educators who, hav- 
ing no affiliation with the National Education Associa- 
tion, have shown that there is no justifiable reason for 
the erection of such a Federal bureau. But the agitators 
will not down. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the Federal 
bureau proponents have left no stone unturned to achieve 
their purpose. In State after State they have invaded the 
public schools with propaganda, arranging debates among 
the students, providing the positive side with plenteous 
material of their own making, but abandoning the nega- 
tive debaters to flounder around for such argumentative 
aid as might be available in print. 

Doubtless, these professional agitators hope to carry 
their views to the children’s parents and thus influence 
the adult vote should the question ever come up for state 
or national decision at the polls. Meantime, it is curious 
to note that these same Federal bureau agitators have 
never arranged similar debates in parochial or privately 
owned schools, a fact which leads one to believe that the 
parents of these children should be left in the dark when 


their vote will be needed to oppose this Federal educa- 
tion grab. 

The campaign for this Federal bureau now invades the 
magazines. In the October number of Good House- 
keeping, a woman’s magazine boasting of a circulation 
close to two million, the editor, William Frederick 
Bigelow, devotes an entire page to the Federal Education 
proposition. Mr. Bigelow has set up arguments which 
are neither his own nor unanswerable. All of them have 
been proposed and shattered long since. There is noth- 
ing new in his article, nothing which has not been met 
before, nothing which should commend itself to so large 
an audience as he enjoys, and nothing which should lend 
force to his concluding paragraph: 

‘“‘We appeal to all our readers who are interested in 
education to lend their support to the campaign that is 
afoot to place a Secretary of Education in the President’s 
Cabinet at the earliest possible moment.” 

There is such a campaign afoot, this time an appeal 
campaign, not one of reason; and, since we do not feel 
it ought to be necessary to answer the same old argu- 
ments all over again, we propose to limit our reply to 
an appeal. And here it is: 

“To our readers let us say that this proposition of a 
Federal bureau of Education is an invasion of States’ 
Rights, unworkable, unnecessary, uneconomic and a 
peril to all parents who wish to reserve to themselves the 
right of choosing a parochial or private school training. 
and education for their children.” 





Good Out of &vil 


s A violent storm of religious intolerance sweeps 
A over our beloved country, many will be moved to 
inquire what is it in the Catholic Church that has. pro- 
voked so much hatred, and if they inquire with any 
degree of sincerity or open mindedness, they will in all 
probability, see the truth, and in seeing it will feel more 
kindly towards the Catholic Church even though they 
do not accept her teachings. 

That hatred of the Catholic Church as we find it in 
our country today, is in some cases diabolical, cannot be 
denied. However, we like to believe that what Protes- 
tants hate is not the Catholic Church but rather a cari- 
cature of the Catholic Church. They hate doctrines and 
practices which are falsely imputed to the Catholic 
Church and which that Church herself repudiates most 
indignantly. Protestants hate the idea of paying money 
to have sins forgiven. So do Catholics. Protestants 
hate the sale of indulgences. So do Catholics. Protes- 
tants hate the interference of the Pope in American 
politics or the temporal government of the United States. 
So would Catholics if the Pope interfered. Protestants 
hate the idolatry of the Mass. Catholics equally loathe 
idolatry in the Mass or out of it. Protestants hate the 
“Divine Honors” given to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Catholics not only refuse to give her such honors, but 
resent the imputation that they do as especially stupid. 
Protestants abhor the idea that priests invented the Con- 
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fessional. Catholics would be the last to tolerate a priest- 
invented Confessional. Protestants reject the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Virgin Mary because not one in 
a thousand understand it as Catholics understand it. 
Protestants scornfully deny the infallibility of the Pope. 
Did they know what the Catholic Church means by the 
infallibility of the Pope they would consider it at least 
as reasonable as any religious doctrine taught by their 
own churches. Protestants despise Catholics for vener- 
ating the relics of Saints while they themselves would 
pay an extraordinary price, if they could, for an auto- 
graph letter of George Washington. Protestants believe 
that Catholics cannot be patriotic because of their allegi- 
ance to the Pope of Rome. Catholics know that the Pope 
teaches them (and shall we say infallibly?) to love 
“their own, their native land” above every other country 
in the world. And so it goes on through the whole 
gamut of Catholic faith and practice. And let it not 
be said, as a Protestant wrote some time ago to the New 
York World, that there must be something wrong with 
a church that is so much hated, for be it well remembered 
that the same argument could be used against the Cruci- 
fied Founder of the Church, the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ. 

As a result of our present political crisis many sincere 
inquirers in seeking an answer to the question—What is 
the matter with the Catholic Church ?—will find that she 
has a Light which will astound them, a Truth which 
will make them free from bigotry, and a Beauty that 
will elicit from them more gentleness towards their 
Catholic fellow-citizens. 





Moral Issues? 


Ce a few ministers of the Methodist and Baptist 
persuasions explained that their stand against the 
election of Gov. Alfred E. Smith was on the score of 


“moral issues.” They opposed him ostensibly because 
he was a “wet”—a protector of the saloon. With loud 
cries of warning to the Nation they shouted from their 
pulpits that the stability of the country was in mortal 
peril, and with solemn accents painted the awful picture 
which would inevitably follow upon the choice of 
Governor Smith as President. 

Why all this belligerent activity in the campaign of 
1928? Was the campaign of this fall the only one in 
which “moral issues” were involved? If these clergy- 
men were so zealous for the upholding of the moral law, 
why was it that they did not thunder anathema at the 
political grafters in high places who conspired to steal 
the oil lands from the people of the United States and 
sell them to private interests, when these “moral issues” 
were brought forward in the campaign of 1924? What 
happened during the intervening years to convert them 
from their apathy? Surely it could not have been the 
selection of a Roman Catholic as a candidate for the 
highest office of the land? 

If there is one thing which Americans proudly boast 
of it is their spirit of fair play. During the campaign 
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which has passed the political parsons have given an 
example of bigotry and callous chicanery which will for 
many years to come cause genuine Americans to blush 
for shame. Perhaps they were so aroused by their zeal 
for the perpetuation of what is termed Prohibition that 
they became intoxicated with their own spirit of 
righteousness. 





“Che Deluded Augusta 


coop story is told of three tramps making a jour- 
A ney over the road of their predilection — the 
railroad tracks. One of them on whom the interest of 
the story sadly centers was called “Ollie.” At a certain 
point of the road an express train came thundering along 
at such a speed that the pedestrians were obliged to 
“duck” for safety. When the train had passed “Ollie” 
was missing and his two companions looked for him in 
vain. They decided to walk back and soon they saw an 
arm, further on they discovered a leg, then a torso, and 
finally, at some distance, a head. On seeing the head, 
one of these Knights of the Road by some very subtle 
process of reasoning reached a conclusion which he 
thus expressed to his pal, “Oh! somethin’ must have 
happened to ‘Ollie’ !” 

The fine humor of this story is exceeded only by an 
account of the passing of Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson. “The 
closest students and disciples met dry-eyed in the living- 
room of her richly furnished house, and sat in a semi- 
circle around a small copper urn [containing Mrs. 
Stetson’s ashes] and they could not say that the claim 
of their leader to physical immortality, which she made 
a year ago, had been fulfilled.” In other words, under 
the influence of some mysterious process of reasoning, 
they said sadly and silently to each other: “Oh! some- 
thing must have happened to Mrs. Stetson’s physical 
immortality !” 

Truly, as someone has said, not in the joke columns 
but in the ordinary items of news is to be found some of 
the-world’s finest humor. And as if this were not a 
perfect specimen of its kind, Franklin Ford put on it a 
high polish by reading Mrs. Eddy’s sermon entitled, 
“There is no death.” 

a * * * * 

We do not want to be unkind to those who believe in 
Christian Science, but we find it impossible to see how 
intelligent people can give their intellectual assent to 
the vagaries that are taught by that socalled religion. 
Mrs. Baker Eddy claimed that she would arise from 
the dead, but she is still dead and has been for a rather 
long period. Mrs. Stetson, who claimed to be her favor- 
ite disciple and legitimate successor, claimed a physical 
immortality. Both claims have proven absolutely false 
and yet their falsity has hardly made any impression, 
apparently, on the members of the Christian Science 
Church. But, then, we may be expecting too much from 
them. When people deny the clear evidence of their 
own senses we can hardly make anything like an intel- 
lectual appeal to them, 





“Che Hills of Home 


O, far oft hills of Ireland, my old brown beads I finger 


And every bead is said for you, and every bead is wet 
With the salt tears of my yearning that I’ll find you some glad morning 
God-crowned for all your faithfulness with freedom’s coronet. 


O, far ofi hills of Ireland, no restless waves of ocean 


Can hold my spirit from you for I’m there with you today; 
And my loving prayers I’m saying where the misty winds are playing 
From Mizzen Head to Donegal, three thousand miles away. 


HERE are no hills more beau- 

tiful in the world than the 

hills of Ireland. There are 

no hills more wistfully re- 
membered by those who have left 
them behind. 

Whether green with the lush man- 
tle of grass that is their year-round 
covering, or purple with wide 
stretches of heather, or yellow with 
gay wreathings of blossomed furze, 
the hills of Ireland ever keep a grip 
on one’s heart that neither time or 
distance can loose. 

There is such a range of low hills 
in Leinster that is very, very much 
in my mind today when summer is 
showering them with sunshine and 
shadow. Through their clefts, here 
and there, may be caught glimpses of 
the mountains of Wicklow and Dub- 
lin, and from the summit of the tall- 
est one can look out to the plains 
of Tara of the Kings, and to the 
height of Allen where, of old, Finn 
MacCool trained his warrior knights 
of the Fianna. 

Richly green are these hills with 
two white roads winding through, 
and little field paths criss-crossing 
each other down to the village which 
nestles like a resting sea gull at their 
base. 

A very pleasant little place is Kil- 
beg, and ’tis well I remember every 
cottage in it, aye, and every stone in 
its one street, the old well under a 
big hawthorn bush, the stile leading 
to the “high pastures,” the school- 
house, weather stained but still as im- 
posing to my mind’s eye as on the 
first day I tackled my (ABC’s inside 
its portals. There is a grey church 
with a tall spire where the water of 
baptism was poured on my small 
head long ago, and where I, doubtless, 
woke many sleeping echoes by my 
protesting yells in consequence. 

By closing my eyes now I can see 
how the sunlight is streaming through 


By Teresa BrayToNn 


the stained glass window over the 
altar, and hear robins and thrushes 
singing in the elm trees outside. The 
wooden floor sags a little here and 
there; but think of all the feet that 
have passed up that middle aisle and 
round the Station pictures since Kil- 
beg church first opened its doors 
after the black shadow of the penal 
laws had been lifted from Ireland! 

A graveyard with some up-to-date 
monuments and many moss-grown 
old headstones lies at the back of the 
church. Reading the inscriptions 
there is like calling the rolls of Kil- 
beg parish, and here it is that the 
surrounding peace of the hills seems 
to rest more profoundly. 

Half a dozen white-washed cot- 
tages and a larger building which con- 
tains the only grocery, provision and 
drapery establishment for miles 
around, make up the village. There 
is no need for traffic regulation here 
for, except on Sunday during the 
time of Mass, few vehicles disturb 
the silence of Kilbeg. Of course the 
school children stir up things consid- 
erably for five days in the week, when 
they come tearing out to recess be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock, or 
when they are released from the 
treadmill of learning in the after- 
noons. But Kilbeg promptly relapses 
into quietude when the last wheel has 
departed and the last hurrying scholar 
sped up the hill paths homeward 
bound. 

Come with me along this white 
road to see what we may see. Here 
is a little spring which leaps out of 
the ditch beside it as if very much 
surprised to find itself there at all. 
It is a rowdy of a spring making as 
much noise as it can over its es- 
cape from the brown earth. Some- 
times it pretends to lose its way un- 
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der a thicket of blackberry vines, 
and then pounces out again singing 
and chuckling as at a joke of its own. 
Demurely it trickles under the shadow 
of a spreading oak tree, but once in 
sight of the village it dashes off in 
great speed as if the old well under 
the hawthorns had called it home. 
If you are not afraid to climb this 
rickety gate we will cross over and 
take the path up Moore’s Hill. A 
row of crab trees heavy with ripened 
fruit will be found at the top, where 
you also may see some belated schol- 


ars lingering to fill aprons and pock-. 


ets with the windfalls their mothers 
had warned them against touching. 
But crabs were made to be eaten, 
even if sorely aching stomachs are 
sure to follow. 

A boreen runs from this point to 
Moore’s farm at the foot of the hill. 
In spring here are more daisies, 
primroses and bluebells than a man 
could count in a thousand years. 
Rabbits find it a paradise, and though 
neighboring dogs often make great 
rushes after them the rabbits seem 
quite unconcerned over the matter, 
and skip off to their burrows as con- 
fidingly as children slip indoors from 
a passing shower of rain. 

In a little while now we will hear 
the Angelus bells ringing from four 
parishes around. Farmer Moore is 
driving his horses home from work 
in the fields, we hear the lowing of 
cows waiting to be milked, a flock of 
crows is winging towards the “long 
grove.” How peaceful it all is, how 
full of repose for a troubled spirit! 


Chr: they are beautiful, the hills 


of Ireland. It is good to live 
amongst them, and good to die 
amongst them. So, as we open our 
eyes again to other surroundings, we 
will pray that God will spare us to 
see them once again some day, the 
holy hills of home. 
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AND SOME WHO WENT THERE 


N READING one of the most 

recent histories of the 

Tudor period, the impres- 

sion was gained that the 
Catholic martyrs, admittedly gallant 
men, worthy to be compared for 
courage even (amazing admission!) 
to Drake and the seamen, were swept 
to a glorious doom for attempting to 
stem the tide of inevitable change. 
The stirrings of the Renaissance and 
Reformation, the coming-of-age of 
the spirit of nationality, the mental 
activity that followed the spread of 
printed books, and, to crown and 
clinch it all, the popular, forceful, 
ruthless, but progressive tyranny of 
the Tudors —all these forces were 
sweeping away the medieval Church 
as surely as the rising tide sweeps 
away a castle of sand. 

The martyrs, one gathers, were 
brave men—to be admired for refus- 
ing to change with the times out of 
base motives, but their cause was as 
hopeless and their protest as useless 
as that of (say) a modern upholder 
of the legitimist claims of the 
Stuarts. And it is as well, the history 
almost makes us feel, that this was 
so, because their cause and the 
modern world, even that adolescent 
modern world of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had nothing in common. 

If after reading such a book, we 
go straight to some contemporary ac- 
count of the martyrs, we find a com- 
plete absence of any sense on their 
part of fighting the inevitable, of 
being out of date or of championing a 
lost cause. It never occurred even to 
the Protestant leaders of those days 
to attempt to justify their actions on 
the ground of progress, or of national 
or social needs. 

Although the rulers of England 
were fully alive to the use that could 
be made of national feeling against 
Spain or the Pope, or of social and 
financial ambitions against the clergy 
and monasteries, nevertheless Henry 
VIII and James I, Cranmer and 
Archbishop Abbot, and all those 
who guided England from 1533 to 
1660, only attempted to justify them- 
selves upon theological grounds; and 
upon those grounds the Catholics felt 
that they had demonstrable truth on 
their side. 


By Dunstan Pontirex, O.S.B. 


We get no sense of inferiority, 
only a steady unfaltering conscious- 
ness, without pride or priggishness, 
of having the better cause, although 
brute force was with. the enemy. 
And all subsequent history has but 
enforced the fact that the martyrs 
stood for the traditional and logical 
theology of Christendom against 
denials and inconsistencies that would 
logically and in fact, lead to gradual 
disbelief in Revelation. With this, 
historians would today for the most 
part agree. 


AS it only that the martyrs were 

fortunate, in that their adver- 
saries chose theology as the field of 
battle, and so exposed their weakest 
side to attack? To those who believe 
in Revelation, of course the theolog- 
ical correctness of the martyrs’ posi- 
tion is the one essential thing, and 
all else is beside the main point; but 
still other points are worth discus- 
sion. How far were the Catholics 
simply throwing themselves athwart 
all that would lead to the modern 
world? 

Now it must be premised that they 
were laboring under one disadvan- 
tage which is of constant recurrence 
in history. Ever since the conversion 
of Europe to the Faith, whenever a 
new order has succeeded to an older 
one in Europe, Churchmen of the 
day—since human nature is largely 
conservative—naturally found them- 
selves for the most part upon the 
side of order. For changes are al- 
most always carried through by a 
minority. Thus Catholics, as distinct 
from Catholicism, will be constantly 
identified with reaction and intransi- 
geance, and this will be so whether 
the doctrines of the Faith are more 
consistent with change or with the 
old order, for the bulk of men are 
very slow to see the logical bearing 
of doctrines upon such movements. 

In order, then, to clear the Church 
of the charge of mere obstruction, it 
is enough to show that true progress 
is in no way contrary to her doc- 
trines, and this defence will be 
greatly reinforced if it can be shown 
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that the more far-seeing among 
Catholics were fully aware of the 
advantages of many of the changes 
that were taking place. 

It may be of interest to illustrate 
the attitude of the martyrs by some 
examples. Of course, everyone 
knows, for instance, that Thomas 
More, in writing Utopia (surely fully 
in the spirit of the ‘forward’ move- 
ment), and John Fisher in his habit 
of preaching throughout his diocese 
at a time when such an exercise on 
the part of prelates was almost un- 
known, both proved themselves quite 
alive to and in sympathy with the 
best of the new or reforming ideas 
in Church and world. Both martyrs, 
by their study of Greek and their 
patronage of Erasmus, paid ample 
homage to the Renaissance. 

Both men were, on the human side, 
typical of the most enlightened of 
their time. It is impossible to think 
of them as obscurantists. If we re- 
member More’s household, with his 
“blue-stocking” daughters, his wide 
view of European men and letters, 
and his open, appreciative nature; if 
we recall Fisher’s patient and loving 
collection of perhaps one of the best 
private libraries in Europe and his 
zeal for education at Cambridge; we 
cannot for a moment imagine that 
such men would have had no place in 
an advancing age, nor can we doubt 
that they would have done much to 
mould contemporary movements into 
paths of truest progress. 

Their minds were open enough to 
all wholesome new impressions. It 
was not against the new age that 
they fought, but against what seemed 
to them an accidental and local 
tyranny, unconnected altogether with 
the trend of progress. 


s To how far, if at all, the Re- 

formation “released” a period 
of progress we cannot now enquire, 
but we must pass on to a further 
question which suggests itself as re- 
gards the martyrs. It is this. Allow- 
ing that at the outset some of the 
leading Catholics, such as More and 
Fisher, were ready to encourage the 
better elements in the new move- 
ments, is it not undeniably clear that, 
after the first bout of the struggle, 
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became identified more and more 
h all that was hostile to the new 


Let us first grant an element of 
uth in this proposition. That some 
ich consequences should follow was 
ievitable from the nature of the 
When Henry VIII and 
coterie, followed later and with 
lity by Elizabeth and hers, gave 
English ecclesiastical policy a direc- 
n hostile to Rome, as a natural 
juel the Catholics hardened into 
position to that policy. Now, war 
1yS Means concentration upon a 
le object. So we find the Catho- 
intent solely upon the ecclesias- 
il dispute, for the most part oblivi- 
is of other issues, and undergoing 
ertain hardening and tightening up 
iscipline such as must strengthen 
rmy in war. 


tuation. 


B r iF they were thus thrown 
»J against the line of advance of 
English nation, they fought their 

le with the same courage and 

y, and with, one may argue, at 

as much open-mindedness, as 
shown by those who “made 

rn England.” Had England 


een on their side, she would as- 
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THE ROAD TO THE TRIPLE TREE OF TYBURN 


suredly not have “progressed” less 
than she has. 

The cheerfulness of the martyrs 
hardly needs exemplifying. Thomas 
More’s heroic jesting is a classic: so 
is the laughing of the Carthusians 
and of Blessed Edmund Campion as 
they approached the triple tree of 
Tyburn. Less famous, but fully 
worthy of a place in the archives of 
glorious national sayings, is the 
question of John Roberts to Louise 
de Carvajal at the prisoners’ supper 
given by her on the eve of his exe- 
cution: “Do you not think I may be 
causing disedification by my great 
glee?” One kissed the blood-stained 
rope which had held a fellow martyr, 
one after another prayed for the 
ruler that condemned them, and all 
recommended themselves to God with 
calmness and dignity. 

We have spoken of open-minded- 
ness. We do not mean, it need 
hardly be said, what is so often meant 
nowadays by that phrase, namely, 
vagueness of grasp upon religion, 
but the opposite of fanaticism, or of 
a mind closed to all new impressions 
and incontestably centered upon one 
thing. This quality, it might almost 
be St. Benedict’s “discretion,” is 


well exemplified again in the two 
great characters of Fisher and More. 
It is only necessary to recall that 
Fisher asked to be allowed to sleep 
another two hours when he was 
awakened and told that he must die 
that day, and wrapped himself up 
warmly on starting for the scaffold; 
whilst More took meticulous care not 
to contribute to his own death by 
any imprudent word, nor to harm 
charity by “blaming any other man.” 


— with minds so well bal- 


anced were not set upon 
any opposition to sane change. Of 
course a man like Richard Whiting 
was typical of the medieval abbot; 
but Edmund Campion belonged just 
as clearly to the new order. Per- 
haps it may be easier to grasp this 
difference if we consider that it is 
not impossible to imagine Blessed 
Edmund Campion at Farm Street to- 
day carrying on his controversial 
writing and his preaching and easily 
feeling himself at home in such sur- 
roundings. But in order to occupy 
with comfort the chair of the Albbot 
of Ampleforth or of Downside, 
Richard Whiting would need a 
change of outlook somewhat of the 
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same kind as Henry VIII would 
need in order to fill the place of 
George V. 


HE comparison is strained, but 

there is truth in it. A modern 
abbot is not a member of the House 
of Lords, a county magnate or a great 
landowner; he is just a dignified 
ecclesiastic. It is quite unfair, then, 
to represent the Church as a mere 
reactionary body in the sixteenth 
century, although a great many re- 
actionary influences were necessarily 
at work within her. 

And now, the best way to bring 
the force of this argument home to 
oneself is to study the actual Acts of 
the Martyrs. Such study is enor- 
mously worth while. It is incompre- 
hensible that the martyrs should be 
so little appreciated by Catholics. 
Every school history-book is full of 
the daring of Drake; every child 
knows the “We will light such a 
candle * speech of Latimer. 


THE SIGN 


Perhaps Blessed Thomas More’s jest 
about the tottery scaffold is nearly 
as well known as these; but apart 
from that one incident, who knows 
any of the sayings or heroisms of the 
martyrs, except in the vaguest way? 

And yet they are beyond any pos- 
sible question every bit as well worth 
remembering. We _ will illustrate 
this from some of the less known 
martyrs, choosing these deliberately, 
in order to make our argument 
stronger; and the present writer 
(being a Benedictine) will venture to 
describe two of the heroes of his own 
Order. 

Bartholomew Roe (in religion 
Dom Alban) was a convert who 
entered the monastery of Dieulouart 
and was subsequently sent on the 
Mission. He was arrested after 
some time and imprisoned for seven- 
teen years, although, says Challoner, 
“he seems to have had the liberty, as 
several others of his character had 
in King Charles’ days, of going 
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abroad upon his parole and attending 
to the calls of his ministry.” 

In 1642 he was condemned to 
death, and on hearing his sentence, 
offered to hold a disputation on be- 
half of his Faith against any oppo- 
nent whatsoever. Needless to say, 
this was not allowed. He managed 
to say Mass on the morning of his 
execution, and afterwards “made a 
short exhortation,” in which he 
desired his hearers as often as they 
should see the hand with which he 
had just blessed them fixed to one 
of the city gates, to remember his 
teaching. When he later came to the 
hurdle to be laid upon it, he smilingly 
felt the pulse of his fellow martyr, 
Father Thomas Reynolds, and asked 
him “How he found himself now?” 


tT Tysurn the priests got into 
A the cart, kissed the ropes, and put 
them on “as their last stoles, in which 
they were to offer their last sacrifice.” 
After Father Reynolds’ speech, Roe 
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was not allowed to make the speech 
which he had prepared. He there- 
upon begged leave to speak a word 
or two to the Sheriff himself. 

“Pray, Sir,” said he, “if I will con- 
form to your religion and go to 
church, will you secure me my life?” 

“That I will,” said the Sheriff, 
“upon my word; my life for yours, 
if you will but do that.” 

“See, then,” said Roe, turning to 
the people, “what the crime is for 
which I am to die, and whether my 
religion be not my only treason.” 

Philip Powel was born in Brecon- 
shire, and at the age of sixteen was 
sent to London to study law in the 
Temple under Father Augustine 
Baker, who was then still a lawyer. 
He was sent by him on business to 
Flanders some years later, and, going 
to Douai, joined the monastery of 
St. Gregory in that city. In 1622 he 
was sent on the Mission, and rejoined 
his old master in London, to the lat- 
ter’s great joy. He worked in the 
west country, and when the civil wars 


AS POOR 


BIG, gaunt four-poster bed 

stood in a corner of the wide 

room. In the middle of it, 

propped up with pillows, the 
dying woman lay, her work-worn 
hands, outside the neatly folded bed 
clothes, gripping firmly a shiny, 
brown rosary. 

The large sparsely-furnished room 
was comfortable and neat. The bare 
boards of the floor, scrubbed and 
washed, were, as Mrs. Brehony the 
lady from the two-pair-back on the 
top landing said, “as clean as a.new 
pin, you could lick a meal off them, 
so you could.” 

It was Saturday night and a few 
of the neighbors in the big tenement 
house had gathered in to keep vigil 
in the sick room. For, as the afore- 
said Mrs. Brehony had remarked to 
Mrs. Carroll, when she took her seat 
beside the fire, “It was the least a 
pone could do for a decent neigh- 

or. 
was, according to Mrs. Brehony— 


Mary O’Toal, the sick woman, | 


came acted as chaplain to the Catho- 
lics in Goring’s Army. 


FTER the dissolution of this army 

he was captured by the Parlia- 
mentarians when on board a ship 
trying to cross to Wales. He was 
very badly treated, “cloathed with 
most beggarly rags,” and finally sent 
to London, where he was condemned 
to death. In prison he converted six 
of his companions, of whom one had 
“a most wicked custom of swearing.” 
The blessed man once hearing him 
swear, whilst he was drinking 
amongst his companions (after his 
reconciliation), goes to him, calls 
him out, pays his shot, and so severely 
reprehends him that to this day the 
man was never heard to swear an 
oath! 

Father Powel’s office in the prison 
was to sweep the ward, of which he 
declared that he “thanked God that 
he had this opportunity of serving the 
poor and prisoners.” On his way to 
Tyburn someone presented the poor 


Keeping “Vigil 


OLD MRS. O’TOAL PASSED AWAY 


By CATHAL O’ByrNE 


and as her neighbors all knew—‘A 
lone woman, with neither chick nor 
child belonging to her in the globes 
of the world.” 

Mrs. Brehony had the reputation, 
with the dwellers in the tenement 
building, of being one of the most 
inveterate gossips, “within the four 
walls of Dublin, or from Howth 
Head to the Hill of Tara.” She was 
the type of woman who minded 
everybody’s business but her own, 
and was always busy. 

Mrs. Carroll, who occupied the 
back drawing-room on the second 
floor — a quiet, civil-spoken little 
woman, who detested gossipy, med- 
dlesome people — said, in a slightly 
severe tone: 

“Why, to be sure, wouldn’t any 
person do what they could for a 
poor lonely creature and not be mak- 
ing a song about it.” 


prisoner lying upon his hurdle with 
some wine. He took the glass, and 
smilingly asked leave of the Sheriff to 
drink to “his coachman,” meaning the 
carter who was driving the horses 
that were dragging him. On the 
scaffold he declared that he died only 
for being a priest and a monk of the 
same Order of St. Benedict that once 
converted England from heathendom. 


UST one more incident. The 

gentle Benedictine lay brother, 
Thomas Pickering, who was hanged 
in 1679, owing to the agitations of 
the Titus Oates plot, was called upon 
at the last moment to confess his 
treason. As he stood there ready to 
be “turned off,” he pulled up his cap 
off his face, and smilingly said: “Is 
this the countenance of a man that. 
dies under so gross a guilt?” Such 
were the English martyrs, and their 
names are a hundred times over 
worthy to live in the memory of 
Catholics for ever. 


“Oh, indeed,” said Mrs. Brehony, 
“there a-many people in this world 
and if they only turned their heel 
where their toe should be you would 
actually think they were keeping the 
two eyes in your head, so you would.” 

An oil lamp, with a bright, tin re- 
flector that hung against the wall 
made a fierce glare in the corner 
where the bed was. Mrs. Joyce, 
from the room across the hall, turned 
down the wick as she came in. 

“The light is too severe in the poor 
creature’s eyes,” she said. “The fire 
will give us light enough for all we’re 
doing, and firelight is a pleasant thing 
and a heartsome, too.” 

“Tis true for you, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Brehony, “and that lamp has 
an unpleasant smell, anyway, for it 
smokes something terrible, so it 
does.” 


s. Joyce—a stout, comfortable, 
CD soste-taced woman in a black 
dress and a wide white apron—bent 








over the bed soothingly inquiring, 
“And how are you, tonight, Mrs. 
O’Toal ?” 
“Oh, a lot better, Mrs. Joyce, 
ma’am, I thank you, a lot better.” 


HE small, weak voice coming 

from the heaped pillows in the 
center of the big bed had a cheery 
note in it, as the sick woman con- 
tinued : 

“Father Anthony was here this 
morning, and I have neither pain nor 
ache; they have left me entirely, 
thanks be to God and His Blessed 
Mother. The neighbors are kind and 
good, like yourself, ma’am, so I’m 
just waiting on God’s good time, just 
waiting on His own good time.” 

“And we can’t hurry that, woman 
dear,” said Mrs. Joyce. 

“No, ma’am, we cannot,” said the 
dying woman, “tis all in good 
hands.” 

As Mrs. Joyce joined the group 
beside the fire, Mr. Finnegan, the 
tailor, who had his shop in the front 
parlor on the ground floor, stood up 
to give her his chair. 

“Don’t be disturbing yourself, Mr. 
Finnegan, thank you,” said Mrs. 
Joyce. “Keep your seat, now, like a 
good man, there’s plenty of room on 
the settee.” 

Seating herself comfortably on the 
long settee that was drawn up be- 
side the wide hearth, Mrs. Joyce 
took from somewhere in the ample 
bosom of her black bodice a small, 
shiny, tin snuff-box, which, after a 
few preliminary taps of her finger 
tips on the lid, she opened. Taking 
a pinch of its brown contents she 
offered the box to Mrs. Carrol, who 
was seated next to her on the wooden 
settee. Mrs. Carroll helped herself to 
a little of the golden brown powder. 

“God be good and kind to us all,” 
she said, taking the snuff. 

“Amen, A, Hierna!” said Mrs. 
Joyce, “and to all the poor souls in 
Glasneven Cemetery.” 

“Amen, Amen,” responded 
little group around the fire. 

“Speaking of Glasneven Ceme- 
tery,” said Mrs. Brehony, “do you 
remember Mrs. Lynch who used to 
live in the front drawing-room at 
Number Nine, and moved out to the 
cottages at Ring’s End when she got 
her husband’s burial insurance ?” 

“Why, of course, we remember 
her. Sure it isn’t such a terrible long 
time since she was here in the very 
next door to us,” said Mrs. Carroll. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Brehony, “just 
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last Tuesday week she came in to me, 
and she all dressed up like a sore 
finger, rattling in silks and satins she 
was, and she asked me if I would 
go with her to Glasneven to see her 
husband’s grave. ‘You're looking a 
little pale,’ she says, ‘and you'll feel 
all the better for the heartsome 
breath of fresh air, so you will.’ 

“Well, of course, it wasn’t the day 
or yesterday I knew Mrs. Lynch to 
be a woman who was for always and 
ever setting herself up above her 
betters—descended from the tribes of 
Galway she is, no less—if you're to 
believe her. But, as I’m telling you, 
in the innocence of my heart, I never 
misdoubted her aim and object in the 
least, and off we went on the tram 
car to the cemetery. It was a beauti- 
ful sunshiny day, and we walked and 
better walked through the whole 
place, saying a prayer here and a 
prayer there, till at last Mrs. Lynch 
came to a stop at a grave that had a 
brand new, spic and span, white 
marble statue standing over it—as 
large as life and twice as natural. 

“I was dallying behind a little 
reading the poetry on the head-stones 
and Mrs. Lynch never said one word, 
good, bad nor better, until we both 
stood in front of the new white 
marble statue. ‘Look at what I’m 
putting up over Johnny,’ says she. 
Well. Mrs. Carroll, you ‘could have 
knocked me down with a straw, so 
you could. I am a woman who has 
reared a big family and I have had 
my own trials and troubles in life, but 
do you know what I’m going to tell 
you, if I had been stuck at that mortal 
minute I wouldn’t have bled, for it 
was only then I began to see through 
her manouvers. 

“So, when my breath came back to 
me, ‘Mrs. Lynch,’ I says, ‘it goes to 
my heart to have to say it, but it’s 
neither like him in face nor feature.’ 

“*VYerrah, Mrs. Brehony, says she, 
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“‘“what on earth are you talking 
about, and that the statue of Saint 
Anthony himself.’ “ ‘It’s not like 
him, either,’ says I.” 

“But, Mrs. Brehony, it isn’t pos- 
sible. .” began Mr. Finnegan. 

“No, Mr. Finnegan, it is not pos- 
sible,” snapped Mrs. Brehony, “and 
don’t lift me until I fall, if you. 
please. I knew well enough it was 
Saint Anthony, but do you think for 
one moment I was going to let that 
woman off with her high falutin’ in 
the middle of the cemetery’s blessed 
ground, where a person should be 
thinking of other things—well, I was 
not. Her and her statues! Setting 
herself up above people that was as 
well come-home and as well reared 
as ever she was. Far be it from me 
to cast any disparagement on any 
human being, man or mortal, but. . . .” 

Suddenly in a shadowy corner of 
the big room, where a little red lamp 
flickered before a picture of the 
Sacred Heart, there was a whirring 
of wheels and a slurring of chains, 
and the sharp, hard rap of a little 
hammer against unresponsive metal. 
The old “Wag-at-the-Wall,” with the 
long swinging pendulum, struck 
twelve o'clock. 

“That’s the Dead Hour of Mid- 
night,” said Mrs. Joyce, “let us say 
another rosary.” 


rs. CARROLL maintains to this 
(D day that it was when Mrs. 
Joyce was half through the third 
decade that poor Mary O’Toal was 
called to her reward, but Mrs. 
Brehony says that, if she was put to 
it, she would swear it on a barrow- 
full of Bibles that it was exactly at 
the ninth Haily Mary on the fifth 
decade that the poor lone woman, 
God be good to her, passed from the 
darkness of the big, bare room 
straight to the light of the High 
Courts of Heaven. 
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Divine Sxchange 


By Epwin Essex, O.P. 


LESH of our flesh the Word of God became, 

Now at His word true flesh is born of bread; 
Christ took our body with its death and shame, 
We now take His and life is proudly fed. 





* 4. On Ghings in General and Quite 
Gategorica: Largely a Matter of Quotation 


Epitep By N. M. Law 


UPON A HILL 


Our Passion poem for November was written by 
Miriam LeFevre Crouse and contributed to The Chris- 
tian Century of Chicago: 


Three men shared death upon a hill, 
But only one man died; 

The other two— 

A thief and God Himself— 
Made rendezvous. 

Three crosses still 

Are borne up Calvary’s Hill, 
Where sin still lifts them high; 
Upon the one, sag broken men 
Who, cursing, die; 

Another holds the praying thief, 
Or those who, penitent as he, 
Still find the Christ 

Beside them on the tree. 


YOU KNOW THE DIFFERENCE? 


“Is it possible, blindfolded, to tell the difference be- 
tween brands of cigarettes?” asks Stuart Chase in The 
New Republic. “Yes!’ will be the cry of a hundred 
thousand smokers with the utmost confidence. “Pick my 
favorite brand in the dark, upside down, of course I can.” 
Yet the chances are, says this writer, that a careful test 
of all smokers in the country would show that they could 
pick their winner just once in every nine times. A pro- 
fessor in Reed College, Oregon, who made some inter- 
esting tests, is his authority. 

Here is one of the tables. Old Gold, in 44 presentations, 
was twice correctly named. Rather it was called: 


Camel 13 times 
Lucky Strike 10 times 
Fatima 7 times 
Chesterfield 5 times 
Stroller 4 times 
POE SCORER 5K dclacsdiictncbeecons 1 time 
Tareyton 1 time 
One Eleven 1 time 











Total errors 42 





With what disillusionment came some sad reflections. One 
of the men, who for years had been paying the few cents more 
for “that whale of a difference,” found conclusively that he 
could not distinguish Fatimas from Strollers—at half the 
price. Another claimed that Tareyton and Piedmont were 
the only two “sweet” brands; he always knew them. Yet, 
blindfolded, he triumphantly named the two when he was 
actually smoking, first, a Fatima, and, second, a Chesterfield. 
Another, while smoking a Camel, which he had named a 
Lucky Strike, said that Luckies never hurt his throat, 
whereas Camels are “terrible and stick in one’s throat.” 
\nother, having been presented with Fatimas (one of his 
favorites) twice, and having missed both times, while smok- 
ing a third wanted to bet the experimenter, and give him 
odds to boot, that he had not yet been tendered a Fatima. 
Another, when his favorite, Three Castles, was presented 
straight through a couplet test, called it first an Old Gold, 


and then Marlboro, and claimed that the former was strong 
and the latter mild—when he was smoking the same package 
of Three Castles all the time. 


Summaries of all tests indicate: 
Result on 
Basis of Actual 
Test Pure Perform- 

Chance ance 
Recognition of Brands 17.6% 15.7% 
Recognition of Favorite 17.6 11.6 
Recognition of Strong 38.3 28.8 
Recognition of Mild .. 63.7 57.9 
Co-relation between “like” and “dislike” 40.0 30.8 


In brief, despite the flaring advertisements, “the only way 
to recognize a cigarette is to look at the label.” And it is 
more than probable that if equally careful tests were made 
of all manner of other nationally advertised commodities, 
the same sort of figures would be forthcoming. With no 
sight of the package or its contents, how accurate or con- 
sistent would we be in recognizing or “liking” perfumes, 
dentifrices, puffed cereals, coffees, teas, candies, patent medi- 
cines, ginger ales, canned goods? 

Increasingly we buy with our eyes, and those that can 
assault the vision most arrestingly get the order. This all 
adds to the romance of commerce, but it adds nothing at all 
either to intelligence or the bank account of the wayfaring 
consumer. ; 





ODDITIES OF THE NEWS 


Berlin, Oct. 16.—Laid out in her coffin and robed in the 
customary shroud, with a crucifix and rosary on her breast, 
a ninety-eight-year-old Duisberg widow today surprised 
and terrified the mourners assembled for her funeral by 
arising just as the coffin was about to be closed. 


The woman looked at the assemblage and surroundings in 
astonishment and then voiced her indignation over the fact 
that she had almost been buried alive. 

An investigation which was started immediately by the 
authorities revealed that the family failed to call a physician 
to certify death when the woman apparently died on Sunday. 


Chicago, Sept. 28 (A. P.).—It reminded the courtroom of 
the song, “Which Switch Is the Switch, Miss, for Ipswich? 
It’s the Ipswich Switch Which I Desire.” 

The man’s name was Stopall— William Stopall. The 
charge was failure to stop at a stop street. 

“I stopped him,” said Officer Reiter, “because he didn’t 
stop at the stop sign. I always stop all that don’t stop at the 
stop streets.” 

“With a name like yours,” said the court, after fixing a 
fine, “you should stop at the stop spots. Officers are in- 
structed, Mr. Stopall, to stop all non-stoppers. I trust we 
may count upon your stopping not stopping.” 

“I’m stopped,” said Stopall, feelingly. 


Chicago, Sept. 29 (A. P.).—The Gordon Dress Shop was 
being held up. One man handled the revolvers while his 
companion did the robbing. Mrs. Edris McIlhaney, a sales- 
woman who hasn’t been in Chicago very long, remained 
silent as the costly frocks were tossed in a pile, but finally 
she gave voice to extreme indignation. Such a thing as 
this, she told the robbers, was an outrage, and just what one 
might have expected in Chicago. 
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The man with the revolver whirled menacingly. 

“Enough of that, lady,” he said sharply. “If you were a 
man, I’d shoot you for that remark. It’s talk like that that 
gives Chicago a bad name.” 

Then the robbers drove away with $10,000 worth of mer- 
chandise. 


When John G. Nail, eighty-seven, oldest Democrat in the 
Keedysville section and oldest auctioneer, died at his home 
near Hagerstown, Md., September 14th, members of his 
family, because of his unswerving loyalty to the Democratic 
party, requested that notice of his death should not be pub- 
lished in Republican newspapers. 

During the Civil War he was a prisoner in the market- 
house at Hagerstown because of his sympathies for the 
Confederacy. 


NEW WAYS OF PREACHING 


The Milwaukee Journal records the latest stunt of 
those parsons whose chief weakness is publicity hunting: 


The novelty of preaching from a casket has worn off after 
two attempts, and the Rev. H. W. Thomas, who is conduct- 
ing a revival at the Riverside Mission, 33 East Juneau 
Avenue, has announced that he will stand on his head Tues- 
day night while delivering his Gospel message. Two mem- 
bers of his flock will be called out to hold the pastor in his 
inverted position while he preaches. The Rev. Mr. Thomas 
preached from a casket at the mission Saturday night, speak- 
ing on “The Journey We All Must Take,” and emphasizing 
the inevitability of death. 


A SENTIMENT FOR THE CAMPAIGN? 


Josiah G. Holland contributes to the current issue of 
The Churchman this sterling prayer for the right sort 
of rulers always needed in every country: 


God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office can not buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking ; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE TEST 


A church intelligence test was taken informally the 
other day. The results are set down by The Christian 
Life, of London, as follows: 


“What religious paper do you read?” “None.” “Why?” 
“No time to read.” “What progress is your church mak- 
ing?” “Don’t know.” “What is your opinion of the For- 
ward Movement?” “Never heard of it!” “Do you agree 
with the general policy of our central association?” “Don’t 
know.” “You think it is doing good work, don’t you?” 
“S’pose it is. Don’t really know.” “How much money did 
it raise last year?” “Don’t know.” “Where do you think 
missionary work is most needed?” “Don’t know!” “How 
many members are there of your church?” “Don’t know!” 
“Of course you are a church member?” “Don’t—I mean, 
yes!” “Where are we the strongest, do you think?” “Don’t 
really know!” “Who are some of our strongest men at the 
present time?” “Don’t know!” “Is our cause making any 
progress in your neighborhood?” “Don’t know at all!” 
“Of course you read the denominational papers?” “No!” 
“What good are you to the church?” “Don’t kn—; that is, 
I—you see—!” 


” 
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A HOUSEWIFE’S PRAYER 


The following verse was contributed by an anonymous 
reader to The Telegram (New York) who declares it 
to be a reprint of an old English couplet : 


When first of work I light the fire, 
Jesu, first of thoughts inspire. 
When I wash each cup and plate, 
Jesu, wash the sins I hate. 

When clear the kitchen, make it neat, 
Jesu, clear me from deceit. 

When I watch and stir the pot, 
Jesu, watch me, slumber not. 
When the rooms I sweep and clean, 
Jesu, sweep ill thoughts unseen. 
When I set the midday meal, 

Jesu, set on me Thy seal. 

When I clean each dish and knife, 
Jesu, clean from sin my life. 

When spread the supper or the tea, 
Jesu, spread Thy love on me. 
When at last my work is o’er, 

Jesu, last Thy blessing pour 

On me sleeping in my bed, 

All I’ve done and all I’ve said. 


ETHICS IN BUSINESS DEALINGS 


The incidents below, sent in to The Golden Book by 
its readers, illustrate points of actual “working ethics” 
in America today. The facts are as they happened in 
real life. 


In a small mid-western town A sued B for $10. It was 
purely a grudge suit; the money did not make one whit of 
difference. A and B were old enemies; and A, who had 
recently been worsted in a contest of wits between the two, 
started the suit to bother B. B hired a young lawyer to 
defend him. The lawyer looked over the situation, and de- 
manded a $25 fee. This he received. 

The day before the trial, he went to A and said, “Now, 
Mr. A, here’s the ten. Probably the less you say about it, 
the better.” 

The lawyer pocketed the $15 remaining from the transac- 
tion. 

B never knew why A dropped the suit the day before it 
was due to come on the docket. 

Ethical or unethical? 


A lady insured a painting against fire for $2,000, the full 
purchase price. One day the picture fell; the wire had been 
inspected, but not the screw eyes; these had pulled out, and 
the result was a complete wreck. The glass of the protec- 
tive frame had pierced and shredded the canvas beyond 
repair. The lady hurried off to a dinner engagement, tell- 
ing no one of the accident. During her absence the cottage 
burned to the ground. She accepted the insurance, figuring 
that the painting would have been destroyed anyhow. 


A reporter dispatched to the scene of a hurricane disaster 
was given his expenses in advance. With the $200 in his 
pocket he was rushing to the railway station when a friend 
met him. The friend’s father-in-law, a millionaire sports- 
man, was flying his own plane, carrying a physician, to the 
scene of the disaster. He was to take off in 20 minutes, and 
a place was made for the reporter. 

When he reached the scene of the story he had saved his 
paper 24 hours and $75. While he had no doubt to whom 
the former belonged, the money seemed to be his by a very 
special “break.” Nevertheless, after turning the matter over 
in his mind, he refunded the money to his chief, even against 
what he felt to be his better sense. 
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The following poem by Amos R. Wells in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor World may interest readers of this de- 
partment : 


3ehold a hero chief, a clumsy clown; 

Behold the saint, the villain, of the town; 

A snappy cur, a watchdog true and brave; 

A sage, a trifler, and an arrant knave! 

Now a physician, now it spreads disease. 
Now it disgusts, and now is skilled to please. 
Tis foulest of the foul, ’tis hale and pure; 

It totters childishly, it walks secure. 

Here it is blind, and here sees far ahead; 
Here it is leading, yonder it is led. 

Now stoutly independent and now bound, 
Today it’s rotten and tomorrow sound. 

Now rich, now poor, now foolish and now wise, 
Now groping blind, now with a myriad eyes— 
What contrasts, opposites, what more and less 
Can paint the Protean picture of the press? 


MENCKEN’S CREDO 


A writer in the Editor and Pulisher has little patience 
with H. L. Mencken, especially when the scoffing 
gentleman has for the subject of one of his essays no 
better theme than his own egotistical self: 


Writing his “credo” in The Bookman, H. L. Mencken 
says: “I am thus (because of his well-known philosophy) 
somewhat unpopular in my native land, and the hope of 
becoming President is one that I may not cherish. But my 
aspirations in that direction are very faint, and so I do not 
repine. All I ask of ‘good’ Americans is that they continue 
to serve me hereafter, as in the past, as willing laboratory 
animals. In that role they have their talents. No other 
country houses so many gorgeous frauds and imbeciles as 
the United States, and in consequence no other country is so 
amusing. Thus my patriotism is well-grounded as impec- 
cable, though perhaps not orthodox. I love my country as a 
small boy leves the circus.” 

Here is one laboratory animal that always feels like 
forcibly placing his left hind hoof in the stomach of the 
brilliant H. L. Mencken when that gentleman’s egotism flows 
over a printed page. The stuff he writes about himself is 
so easy. Much as we should like to do it, time does not 
permit us to make a count of the gorgeous frauds and imbe- 
ciles of the United States and compare them with those of 
England, France, India, Balkan countries and other lands. 
When H. L. Mencken is writing about any subject other than 
H. L. Mencken there is no one in American letters more 
welcome. At such times we’d give him our vote for President. 


THE HUMAN SOUL AND THE PAPERS 


We were delightfully surprised to find this bit in the 
sophisticated New Yorker: 


About once a year the human soul gets into the papers, 
when the British scientists convene. Once a year the mys- 
tery of life, the riddle of death, are either cleared up or left 
hanging. The reports of the learned men enthrall us, and 
there have been moments when we’ve felt that we were really 
approaching an understanding of life’s secret. We experi- 
enced one of those moments the other morning, reading a 
long article on the chemistry of the cell. Unfortunately, 
when we finished we happened to glance into our goldfish 
tank and saw there a new inhabitant. Frisky, our pet snail, 
had given birth to a tiny son while our back was turned. 
The baby mollusk was even then hunching along the glassy 
depths, wiggling his feelers, shaking his whelky head. Noth- 
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ing about Frisky’s appearance or conduct had given us the 
slightest intimation of the blessed event; and gazing at the 
little newcomer, we grew very humble, and threw the morn- 
ing paper away. Life was as mysterious as ever. 


EDUCATIONAL FABLES 


In the October number of Scribner's Magazine we de- 
tected these choice items in an article by Edward C. 
Durfee: 


There was once a Book Dealer who lacked a Sense of 
Humor. He catalogued the “Spoon River Anthology” 
among Books of Travel. He advertised the Lives of 
Lucretia Mott and Lucretia Borgia together at a bargain. 
He described Tillotson’s “Sermons” as “slightly loose,” and 
“The Art of Love” as “Pink calf, slightly soiled.” He filled 
his window with the works of John Erskine and Elinor Glyn 
(another sweet juxtaposition) and then put many pasters 
on the glass with the announcement: This is Children’s Book 
Week. 


Moral: Why go beyond the title-page? 


There was a Clergyman in New York City who had two 
Sons, aged twelve and ten. In an earnest endeavor to train 
them up in the Way they Should Go, he adopted the plan 
of having them report, at breakfast, on what Good they had 
found in Any one since the morning before. One Morning 
he saw that the younger boy was particularly Keen to re- 
port, and therefore called on him first. 

“Oh, Father,” said the Boy, “I found Good this morning 
in the Ashman.” 

“How was that, Jamie?” said the Clergyman. 

“T was out on the Street early,” went on the Young Ob- 
server, “when he was collecting our Ashes, and when he 
picked the Barrel up, the Bottom fell out, and the Ashes 
went all over the Pavement. Now I think an ordinary man 
would have been angry, but he just stood there and Talked 
to God.” 


Moral: To the Pure, Ashmen are Pure. 


MOTHER CONCEPTA 


From the facile pen of Helene Mullins we quote these 
graceful lines printed in The New York Times: 


O lady with the luminous amber eyes, 

Your quaint medieval costume suits you well; 

Yet I have never thought it very wise 

That life be sacrificed to make a shell 

For the most entrancing art. Oh realize 

Your fate is a sadder thing than words can tell! 

Why do you rise to the sound of a bell in the cold 

Dim light of the dawn, and fill the winter day 

With futile tasks no one will pause to behold? 

I dream you are not so well content as you say, 

That you'll some day clothe yourself in silver and gold, 
And turn from your cell to a prince who will steal you away. 
You have guessed my secret and I bid you keep 

It even as I have done; and I bid you hear 

What you have not guessed. My Lord has seen me weep, 
And has leaned from Heaven to tell me He is near; 

I have felt His hands upon me in my sleep, 

I have laid my murmuring mouth against His ear. 

I am scarcely aware of the daily tasks I do, 

My eyes are upon a seat of ivory 

And a crown of gold and a robe of summer blue, 

And the Lord of my heart will keep these things for me, 
Till my blundering youth is faithfully gone through, 
And my wisdom formed out of toil and poverty. 





Cohis Gonvert Business 


WHEREIN COURTESY PAYS BEST 


t’s all very well to talk 
about one’s individual 
salvation! It shows, and 
that very clearly, that you 
converts are, after all, just supreme 
egotists. You are sure, some people 
might say you pretend to be sure— 
but I’ll waive this point—that things 
will go well with you now and in the 
hereafter. You buy this, clearly un- 
derstanding that the price is submis- 
sion to an authority, and you are glad 
so to submit, just to ensure your own 
well-being. Egotism I call it and not 
even of the subtlest.” 

The man who said this to me 
ought to have known better, by the 
mere virtue of his education. I feel 
almost tempted to give his name, be- 
cause his scholarliness has imprinted 
its seal.on many an academical well 
beyond the boundaries of his own 
country and even beyond Europe. 
And my reply to his harangue was 
somewhat lame so far as sheer word- 
ing went. I think I told him that, 
even granted the case was as he pre- 
ferred to put it, some adequate allow- 
ance should be made for one’s con- 
victions. I did not use the term 
“faith.” That would have meant 
nothing to this subtle scholar. 

But he turned round on me again: 

“Certainly, provided someone else 
were to gain from your convictions 
over and above your own self. But, 
as I look on it, ‘conversion’ is nothing 
but a way of getting a more comfort- 
able corner for yourself. What good 
are you doing, anyway ?” 

I think I was cowardly enough to 
shift the topic. Anyhow, further 
arguing would have brought us just 
anywhere. The man’s thought-roots 
lay deep in obstinacy and error. But 
I have since thought often of what 
he said. 

Bold as the paradox might appear, 
I make no apologies for it; the man 
was right in a sense. And again he 
certainly was wrong and bitterly so, 
because what few conversions he 
may have personally witnessed took 
place in Russia under the irreligious 
régime. It would have been childish 
to pretend that any single convert in 
this country was out for his or her 
particular well-being. At least not 
in this world. 


¢¢ 


By Ropert PetTrock 


There was precious little egotism 
in living under a professedly atheistic 
government and practically going out 
of one’s way to incur its wrath. One 
did it because one had to and the 
step was encumbered by no mathe- 
matical calculations as to the pros and 
cons so far as purely material wel- 
fare went. One discovered the 
church in whose teaching one saw 
the only means of saving one’s soul, 
of keeping one’s self from despair 
well-nigh engendered by the out- 
bursts of sheer fiendishness around 
one, and one joined the Church. I 
believe the psychology of most of my 
fellow-converts was the same. 

But it was considerably later that 
one began wondering whether or not 
one could have been accused of self- 
preservation and egotism — accused, 
that is, by those still outside. 

There was a cultured deeply-think- 
ing woman at the Petrograd Uni- 
versity who said to me once: 

“IT should never go over to Rome 
unless and until I felt sure I could 
do something big and useful once 
over there.” 

I smiled and told her that if such 
were the case all missionary societies 
might just as well cease to exist. Few 
of us can do anything “useful” and 
still fewer aspire to the doing of “big” 
things. 

Yet I believe I can now grasp the 
meaning of that man whom I had 
quoted at the beginning. Let it be 
explained that out in Russia we called 
“conversion” just “home-coming.” It 
might be (J grant oftener it is just 
on the surface) selfish to want to be 
at home. Probably, one is more 
comfortable, and yet again one is 
called upon to do things—to carry out 
one’s share of running the house, in 
a word, to foster one’s frequently 
dormant usefulness. 

Aren’t we converts, come back 
home after a long absence, allotted 
the very same place in the church 
house as those children who were 
home-born and home-reared? Shar- 
ing the same privileges, thronging the 
same table, at first just a little un- 
certain and often clumsy in picking 
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up various home practices, we learn, 
probably for the first time in our 
lives, what real soul-life is and very: 
often we do long for big things to 
begin and achieve—very frequently 
out of sheer spirit of gratitude, just 
as though we felt we had to make up 
for the wasted years, spent in coldly 
alien lands, away from home. And 
then we reach out to those of our 
friends who still linger outside, and 
talk to them in what we imagine to 
be glowingly convincing terms and 
our very hearts break when they 
gesture our words away with a 
frozenly contemptuous shrug and a 
none too civil remark about minding 
one’s own business. 

“T could stand anything from you 
converts except your continuous 
cramming of religion down my 
throat.” 

We come across these rebuffs and 
then feel as though we had failed to 
do what our new home-life had 
asked of us. A convert’s happiness 
is a great thing and it seems such a 
galling pity to be denied the further 
joy of handing it over to others. 
“What is the use of having become a 
Catholic if I cannot make others see 
the Church as I see it?” 

Few of us are born missionaries. 
Still fewer know how to propagate 
the Faith without hurting the feelings 
of others. Granted that their con- 
victions are erroneous, could we not 
remember that time when we would 
not have put up with any scathing 
allusions to the same errors. We 
have changed, but our friends are 
where we ourselves were but a short 
while ago and generally we do find 
that courtesy pays best. 


CONVERT’S life in a Protestant 
country is often hard, but, even 
so, Protestantism has never claimed 


its supreme infallibility. A convert’s 
life in Russia, where the old State 
Church has for centuries asserted its 
inviolate one-ness, was not exactly a 
bed of roses. One came in touch 
with people who could not, more 
than would not, forgive one’s becom- 
ing “a Roman,” because their very 
psychology would not admit of any 
truth other than that expounded by 
the Orthodox Church. 
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{nd at the beginning one argued— 
heatedly — argued historically 

and theologically, feeling all the time 
hat one was bested by the rock-like 
mmovable principle of the schis- 
1atics—‘‘Christ is with us. Whoso- 
is against us is against Christ,” 


principle dinned into one’s ears so ° 


that one began to despair. 


“yT wAs at this time that I met an 

L extraordinary woman, incon- 

picuous so far as outward things 

t, a very humble teacher at one 

f those impossible Soviet schools, a 

onvert of some years’ standing and 
1 Franciscan tertiary. 

\bout this convert business of 

” she said. “I have heard at 

the university that you are out to do 

ttle with anyone who dares say 

hing against Papal infallibility. 

now what you mean; but do you 

a moment believe it does any 


| then I covered the well-trod- 
zround all over again, telling her 
that I considered it selfishness to sit 
| with folded hands awhile. 
She interrupted: 


“But nobody is asking you to sit 
still. There’s lots to do. You live 
so near the church. Make daily 
Mass your practice. Say the rosary 
for the intention of those outside. 
Come and join us if you feel you 
have a call for it.” ; 

“That’s all for my own self,” I 
answered, “and I want to do things 
for others.” 

“T can quite understand your want- 
ing to do these things but, when you 
do want them most, pray. Which is 
far more effective.” 

I did not agree with her at first. 
It seemed as though that old profes- 
sor who stressed all converts’ innate 
selfishness was right. Her method 
appeared tame, colorless. When all 
in you craves for battles, it is hard 
lines to have to admit that hardest 
battling is not gauged by heated argu- 
ments. 

But I had since watched her in her 
life and her work. And having so 
watched her, I had no alternative but 
to see how right she was. 

This convert business, which we all 
wanted to do so eagerly, had to be 
accepted in quite different terms from 
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those we had imagined. As time 
went on, we in Russia realized that 
proper methods were far more diffi- 
cult than endless arguing in season 
and out of season, that a well-con- 
trolled temper in the face of often 
unwarranted provocation carried far 
more weight than any subtlety of 
reasoning. 


ND, perhaps, we were fortunate 
A enough to have the help of one of 
the greatest men Catholic Poland had 
ever produced and Catholic Russia 
has sheltered through those difficult 
years. I refer to the late Archbishop 
Cieplack, who died in America some 
time ago. I remember so well how 
he spoke to me about “this convert 
business.” 

“We all want you to be mission- 
aries,” he said. “Carry the Faith 
wherever you go, but remember, that 
a missionary’s hardest and biggest 
work is to pray for those he is out 
to get inside. If you think of that 
and if you have love for all those 
‘outside,’ God will guard you from 
ever speaking a bitter word. And 
that is the real convert work.” 


eee 








“Ghe Place of the Skull 


WHEREON CHRIST MADE RECONCILIATION 


“And they bring Him unto the 
place of Golgotha which translated is 
‘the place of the skull?” (Marx 
15:22. West VER.) 


OM time immemorial, the 

skull has stood as the em- 

blem of death, more sombre, 

more chilling than that other 
—the grim Reaper. The latter testi- 
fies to death as a certain, inescapable 
fact and his shadowy figure gives 
warning of the dread uncertainty of 
his approach. But the skull gives 
terrifying testimony to the ravages 
of Death the Destroyer. 

Swiftly and silently he came upon 
his victim, engaged him in a brief 
combat and made him that loathsome 
thing that men cannot bear to look 
at—a putrid corpse. Further decay, 
and there emerges a hideous skull. 
The eyes that gazed on beauty, the 
ears that drank in knowledge, the lips 
that uttered wisdom, the brain that 
conceived deathless projects—all are 
gone. 


There is left only the set grin that 


mocks at human endeavor and 
achievement — the stony mask that 
shows no human emotion—the empty 
sockets that stare with sightless 
rigidity at nothing—the silent tomb 
that echoes no more to commanding 
eloquence. It is now no more than 
a stone resembling the human head 
in conformation—the ruined temple 
of thought that reached to the stars 
and beyond—the dismantled dynamo 
that once made its power felt in the 
world of men and affairs. 

Jesus was crucified on Golgotha, 
which being interpreted is—the place 
of Calvary, that is, the place of the 
skull. Some say it was so called 
because the place was a hill resem- 
bling a skull. An ancient legend as- 
signs as the reason for the name that 
it was the burial place of Adam. 
This may or may not be true but it 
contains the higher truth of the rela- 
tion between the death on the Cross 
and the sin of the first man. For 
“by one man sin entered into this 
world and by sin, death.” (Rom. 
5:12.) Others declare that the 
Mount of the Crucifixion was called 
“the place of the skull” because it 
was the common place for the execu- 
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tion of criminals. It was situated 
near the gates of the city and at the 
converging point of several roads so 
that all might see the punishment of 
crime and its ignoble end—a fitting 
place, indeed, for Divine Justice to 
display to the world the final, unan- 
swerable proof of His hatred for sin 
and the severity of its punishment. 
But whatever origin we ascribe to 
the name, it is of less consequence 
beside the lummous truth that Jesus 
Crucified stands above the awful 
fact that death, illuminating its mean- 


ing, stripping it of its terrors and 
clothing it in beautiful garments of 
hope. 
at ae 
“Our Savior, Jesus Christ, 

hath destroyed death and hath brought 
to light life and incorruption by the 
Gospel.” (2 Tim. 1:10.) 


Bp THE sin of Adam death with 
all its attendant evils entered 
into the world. It was a frightful 
sentence for God to impose on the 
creature He had made to His own 
image and whom He has just con- 
templated as the crown of His crea- 
tive work. To condemn the most 
beautiful work of His hands to the 
corruption of the grave—one almost 
feels that God had to do violence to 
Himself to bring out the awful 
words. 

But how else could He impress man 
with a knowledge of that moral 
putresence which is called sin? 
Thunder and the whirlwind, the dark- 
ness of perpetual night or the fearful 
flashing of angry lightning — these 
might have been employed to express 
the horror with which Holiness looks 
on sin. But these would be outside 
the nature that had sinned; they 
would not have touched the man him- 
self. 

Deliberately he had eaten of the 
forbidden tree and upon him the 
sentence was pronounced. He must 
return to the earth from which he 
was taken for “dust thou art and 
unto dust thou must return.” Cheru- 
bims with a flaming sword were 
placed before the paradise of pleas- 
ure to keep the way of the tree of 
life, “lest, perhaps, he put forth his 
hand and take also of the tree of life 
and live forever.” (GEN. 3.) 

And so death passed upon all men, 
beginning in loathsome disease, con- 
quering in the midst of exquisite pain 
and triumphing in the ignominy of 
shameful corruption in a tomb. The 
generations of Adam’s children came 
and went; they endured the inevitable 
consequences of their father’s guilt 
and entered the narrow confines of 
putrid dissolution. The poor and the 
proud, the ignorant and the wise, the 
saint and the sinner shared the com- 
mon lot and were indistinguishable 
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under the mounds that marked their 
resting place. 

Death became a fearful spectre, the 
well-spring of tears, the sword of bit- 
ter separation, a dark and gloomy 
mystery. By all these tokens of 
avenging Justice men were to know 
how offensive, how unsightly is sin 
before the most pure eyes of God. 
They were made to understand that 
if the whole world were turned into 
one great lazar-house of disease and, 
finally, into one vast cemetery of un- 
sightly decay, it would not be enough 
to make atonement to the Holiness 
outraged by sin. 


nto this land of death Jesus 
L came ; in the place of the skull He 
was crucified and died. But in so 
doing, He made adequate reparation 
for Adam’s sin, “He blotted out the 
handwriting of the decree that was 
against us. And He hath taken the 
same out of the way fastening it to 
the Cross.” (Cor. 2:14.) We are 
no longer under condemnation for in 
Christ Jesus, we are delivered from 


the law of sin and of death. (Rom. 
8 :1-2.) 

Yes, even death has been swallowed 
up in His victory, for the fruits of 
Christ’s Passion were to be more 
abundant than the evils wrought 
through sin. “If by reason of the 
offense of one man death hath reigned 

. much more shall they who re- 
ceive the abundance of the grace and 
of the gift of justness reign in life 
through the one Jesus Christ.” (Rom. 
5:17. West VER.) 

True it is that death still operates 
in us, but it is no longer a dreadful 
and loathsome thing for a good Chris- 
tian. The fear of it arises from the 
thought of one’s sins of the possible 
temptations of the devil at the su- 
preme moment. To dispel these 
fears, let us consider the infallible 
words of God that counteract these 
timorous thoughts. 

Regarding sin, we need not go 
through the Gospels in order to recall 
all the instances of Christ’s mercy 
towards sinners, nor reflect on His 
many utterances that reveal His love 
for them. It is sufficient to look at 
the Cross itself and to know that 
while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. How much more surely, 
therefore, being now justified by 
His Blood, shall we be saved from 
wrath through Him. (Rom. 5:6-10.) 

If when we were enemies, He 
called us and reconciled us to God 
by His death, how much more solidly 
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founded should be our hope of being 
saved by Him now that we are recon- 
ciled. Repentance, perseverance and 
the final reward are but the progres- 
sive stages toward the attainment of 
the grace of salvation merited for 
us by our Lord’s Death. And the 
granting of one part is His guarantee 
that we may have the others. Thus 
does St. Paul bid us to dismiss the 
fear of death as something unbecom- 
ing those who have such firm grounds 
for hope. 

He knew that it was the thought of 
sin that makes death a fearful thing 
(1 Cor. 15:56) and he labored to 
expel these notions from the minds 
of the newly repentant by giving them 
abundant motives of confidence in 
Jesus Crucified. More than that, he 
even takes them before the most fear- 
ful aspect of death—the judgment to 
come —and strengthens their trem- 
bling hearts on the same sure founda- 
tion of trust. Who shall accuse 
against the elect of God? 

It is God who has justified us; 
who then shall condemn? The 
Judge Himself is Christ Jesus who 
died for us and Who also pleads in 
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“Greasure “Grove 
By Hucu F. Brunt, LL.D. 


EE, God, what I have found! 
I cast it once away; 
They said it was my heart 
I cast from me that day. 
A heart? well, be it so. 
A heart youths never need ; 
A mouth to laugh and eat, 
Enough to sate their greed. 
Now paupered is my flesh, 
A beggar man am I, 
And bitter cry for alms 
To save me lest I die. 
= God, see this leathern bag 
= All hardened by the years; 
= It is the heart I found 
= All empty save of tears. 
= An alms! a pinch of dust 
= Flicked from the starry gold; 
= You will not miss it, God, 
= The alms my heart can hold. 
= Or mayhap, God—poor heart 
s All emptied of its blood— 
= One life drop You can spare 
= From Calvary’s dear flood. 
= O Bounty limitless, 
Give me my heart again 
= And fill it up once more 
= Although You fill with pain. 
MUL ns 
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our behalf. So He emphatically con- 
cludes that “neither death nor life 

. nor things to come .. . can 
separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
(Rom. 8.) 

Since we have such plentiful rea- 
sons for facing death with confidence, 
even when we consider our sins, how 
much less reason there is to tremble 
at the prospect of the devil’s tempta- 
tions at that hour. He had a strongly 
established position in the dark passes 
of death, since the sin of Adam, but 
he has been conquered, despoiled and 
disarmed since the Redeemer’s Death. 


NE of the reasons assigned in 
Scripture for that Death of 
Jesus is that through death He might 
destroy him who had the empire of 
death, that is to say, the Devil. And 
might deliver them, who through the 
fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to servitude. “Death is no 
longer a hazardous combat in which 
the chances are equal between the 
faithful soul and the devil.” The 
odds are all in favor of the souls that 
have died and been buried with Jesus 
in Holy Baptism and have risen again 
to walk in newness of life. For if 
we have become one with Him in like- 
ness of His Death, we shall also be 
in likeness of His Resurrection. 
While we yet groan within our- 
selves at the prospect of death, we 
know that we are adopted sons of 
God, waiting in hope for the final 
gift of the Redeemer, the redemption 
of the body, its glorious resurrection. 
“Wherefore,” says St. Paul writing 
on this subject, “comfort ye one an- 
other with these words.” (1 THess. 
4:17.) We have no longer any reason 
to sorrow as those who have no hope. 
Henceforth, in Christian language, 
the dead are those “that are fallen 
asleep in Christ,” having been sealed 
by the Holy Spirit of God unto the 
day of redemption (Epu. 4:30). 
Thus, the meaning of death be- 
comes luminously clear in the light 
of the Cross. In the midst of the 
dead and the dying and while await- 
ing our turn, we can confidently re- 
peat the confession of our faith and 
the reason for our hope: “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth and in the 
last day I shall rise out of the earth. 
And I shall be clothed again with my 
skin and in my flesh I shall see my 
God. Whom I myself shall see and 
my eyes shall behold, and not an- 
other: this my hope is laid up in my 
bosom.” (Jos. 19:25-27.) 
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Ghe Catholic Overstress 


A SECOND PAPER ON CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


N THE past I have drawn, 

and I shall now draw, a 

sharp line between the 

Catholic writer and _ the 
writer who is a Catholic. The former 
is one who writes chiefly or ex- 
clusively for Catholics, whose themes 
and subjects are distinctly Catholic 
and of interest only to Catholics ; who 
seeks and desires only a Catholic 
audience and the applause of Catho- 
lics. Whereas the writer who is a 
Catholic (or if you choose, the Catho- 
lic who writes) rarely or never writes 
about distinctly Catholic subjects, or 
seldom, if ever, for an exclusively 
Catholic audience. 

And this latter group—all things 
considered—is larger than the former. 
For example, the metropolitan dailies 
employ hundreds of men and women 
who are Catholics, as _ reporters. 
Nothing that they have ever written 
even remotely touches upon any 
Catholic theme; ergo they cannot be 
called Catholic writers or reporters ; 
and yet, if need be, they could be 
spoken of as writers or reporters who 
are Catholics. 

But why make these distinctions at 
all? Only those who write exclu- 
sively for Catholics are entitled to 
call themselves, or to be called, 
Catholic authors ; only those who are 
engaged in distinctly Catholic literary 
pursuits deserve the appelation Catho- 
lic. Thus the editor of a Catholic 
paper or magazine, is ipso facto a 
Catholic editor or journalist. A re- 
porter on a Catholic paper can prop- 
erly be called a Catholic reporter— 
but a reporter on a secular paper is 
simply a reporter. The word Catho- 
lic should not be applied to him; his 
religious affiliation has nothing what- 
ever to do with his work. Then why 
stress it? It seems to me we have 
gone to extreme limits in this regard. 
It has almost become a mania with 
us. 
There are instances when the use 
of the word Catholic is not merely 
optional but seems imperative. Thus 
it is proper to speak of a Catholic 
theologian or divine in contradistinc- 
tion to a Protestant theologian or 
divine; of a Catholic sermon as dis- 
tinguished from a Protestant sermon. 
And so forth. 


By S. A. Batpus 


So, too, we speak of a Catholic 
School History of the United States, 
which means less that it is a history 
used in Catholic schools than that it 
stresses Catholic incidents, events 
and persons conspicuous in the his- 
tory of our country. Our catechism 
would hardly need the descriptive 
title Catholic, except for the fact that 
Lutherans, and other denominations 
also, have catechisms. But we would 
hardly speak of Catholic arithmetic 
or geography; of Catholic botany, or 
zoology; of Catholic algebra or ge- 
ometry; of Catholic chemistry or 
physics. Common sense seems to 
dictate that no such foolish distinc- 
tions be made. 


ITH regard to a number of other 
(D subjects, particularly those that 
have to do with art, many of us 
in speaking or writing have become 
rather reckless. Accustomed to speak 
of our Catholic literature we have 
formed the habit of also speaking of 
Catholic poetry, Catholic fiction, the 
Catholic short story, etc. All this 
has developed a rather strong ten- 
dency among us also to speak of 
Catholic art and painters. Catholic 
science and scientists, Catholic sculp- 
ture and sculptors, Catholic archi- 
tecture and architects, Catholic music 
and composers. To some of these I 
shall revert a little later. For the 
present I want to show a few of the 
minor ramifications of this our ten- 
dency to employ the word Catholic, 
often without rhyme or reason. 

Catholic papers habitually speak of 
this prominent Catholic attorney or 
that prominent Catholic judge; of 
this prominent Catholic physician, or 
that prominent Catholic labor leader. 
(And in conversation among Catho- 
lics generally this practice is com- 
mon.) What is it we desire to stress 
—their Catholicity or their eminence 
in professions, or business, or in 
whatever occupations they may be 
engaged? Why not carry the prac- 
tice to its logical conclusion? Why 
not also speak of this prominent 
Catholic paper-hanger or that promi- 
nent Catholic bricklayer; this promi- 
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nent Catholic piano tuner or that 
prominent Catholic motorman? 

(And if there be prominent Catho- 
lics in the professions, in business, 
in the ranks of labor, in sundry walks 
of life, to whom we may point with 
a little pride, there also are unpromi- 
nent Catholic representatives — of 
whom the less said the better.) 

Now I insist that there is no such 
thing as a Catholic lawyer, judge, 
physician, labor leader, paper-hanger, 
bricklayer, piano-tuner, motorman, 
etc. There are lawyers, judges, 
physicians, labor leaders, paper- 
hangers, bricklayers, motormen, etc., 
who are Catholics; and some are 
Methodists; some Baptists; some 
Christian Scientists; some Jews, etc. 
Quid inde? I can form a clear con- 
cept of a Christian Science healer, but 
not of a Catholic osteopath. I can 
conceive of a Jewish butcher 
(scheckter), but not of a Catholic 
cookie-baker. It would be perfectly 
proper to speak of a Jewish (Kosher) 
meat market, but not of a Catholic 
fish store. Mischa Elman is no 
more a Jewish violinist than Fritz 
Kreisler is a Catholic virtuoso. 

Of all the religious groups we are 
the most insistent in publicly stress- 
ing religious affiliations. I rather 
think that if our separated brethren 
were to adopt a similar course, we, 
above all others, would resent it, and 
express ourselves in no uncertain 
terms on their presumption. Wouldn’t 
it be just a trifle irritating to you if 
our own tendency to emphasize a 
man’s or a woman’s religious affilia- 
tions were to become generally em- 
ployed ? 


IY SADDER thing, to my thinking, 
could happen than if people 
generally were to speak habitually 
of a Presbyterian judge, or a Baptist 
lawyer, or a Methodist dentist, or a 
Lutheran physician, or a Unitarian 
musician, or an Episcopalian painter, 
or a Mormon sculptor, or a Quaker 
architect, or a Unitarian poet, or a 
Christian Scientist opera singer, or a 
Seventh Day Adventist policeman. 
Yet we Catholics constantly do this 
very thing as regards our own. We 
have done it so long that we are 
hardly conscious of it. It has become 
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a habit with us; we scarcely notice it. 
A little reflection on the subject 
ought to persuade us that it is not a 
very commendable practice. 

FEW months ago a Catholic 
FA magazine printed an _ article 
about Catholic criminals. I protest 
that there is no such thing as a Catho- 
lic criminal. There are criminals who 
are (or once were) Catholics; just 
as there are criminals who are Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Chris- 
tian Scientists, etc. It may be ob- 
served that none of these sects speak 
of their criminals; we alone insist on 
speaking of our criminals. Catholic 
criminals, Catholic prisoners, Catho- 
lic convicts! Let us turn to pleasanter 
themes. 

Speaking, or permitting anyone to 
speak, of a Catholic President of the 
United States, seems to me the height 
of absurdity. Since when has it be- 
come the fashion to classify presi- 
dents according to their religious 
affiliations? When was our Consti- 
tution changed? To insist that a 
man belonging to a particular re- 
ligious denomination would make a 
better president than one belonging to 
some other denomination is like say- 
ing that a man wearing a dark suit 
of clothes would be a better presi- 
dent than one wearing a light suit. 
We can break others of the habit of 
speaking of a Catholic candidate for 
office only by first curing ourselves. 

A half dozen or so of the important 
speeches made by the late Burke W. 
Cockran have recently been published 
in book form. Several of the Catho- 
lic papers, commenting on the fact, 
referred to Mr. Cockran as a Catholic 
orator. Now, as a matter of fact, 
Burke Cockran was no more a Catho- 
lic orator than Daniel Webster was a 
Unitarian orator, or Henry Clay a 
Baptist orator. If Daniel O’Connell 
and Henry Grattan were Catholic 
orators, what kind of orators were 
Edmund Burke and Robert Emmet? 
Only when an orator (or lecturer) 
confines himself to Catholic subjects, 
or addresses himself chiefly to Catho- 
lic audiences, am I willing to coricede 
that the term Catholic can be ap- 
propriately applied to them. In the 
case of priests and ministers, noted 
for their oratory, we speak of them 
as preachers or pulpit orators, thus: 
Father Tom Burke was the great 
Dominican preacher; Massillon, one 
of the greatest pulpit orators of his 
time. Henry Ward Beecher was a 
noted Congregationalist pulpit ora- 


tor; and T. DeWitt Talmadge a popu- 
lar Protestant pulpiteer. 

We should make distinctions only 
when and where they are imperative, 
and simply for the sake of accuracy. 
In the nomenclature of history, the 
Catholic Church is’ the Ancient 
Church, the original Christian 
Church; the Church founded by 
Christ Himself, and we have the 
historicity of nearly twenty centuries 
to back up our every claim as to the 
genuineness of our foundation, and 
the divinity of our Founder. In 
brief we are the champions of the 
true Religion ; the defenders of Truth 
against heresies and schisms; and I 
think there are few to challenge our 
supremacy in this regard. 


HE word Catholic came into use 
Ornty in the third century ; during 
the first two centuries it was rarely 
used in any official sense. Indeed if 
the early writers had stressed the 
Apostolicity instead of the Catholicity 
of the Church; if the Fathers of the 
Church had chosen to adopt the word 
Apostolic instead of Catholic, we 
would find it less easy to adapt the 
word Apostolic to the sundry pur- 
poses which we now readily identify 
with the word Catholic. It is likely 
that we would hesitate to speak of 
Apostolic literature, of Apostolic 
poetry, of Apostolic fiction, of the 
Apostolic short story; and we would 
think twice before speaking of 
Apostolic science, Apostolic art, 
Apostolic architecture or Apostolic 
music. Ingenuity would prompt, and 
an innate tendency to accuracy 
would dictate, that we find other 
terms to describe what we desire ,to 
convey or express. 

Or let us imagine the non-existence 
of the Greek word Catholic; let us 
use the English word Universal— 
(for that is what Catholic means) ; 
and assume that Catholics would be 
known the world over as Universal- 
ists. Then, speaking still of the 
above, we would be compelled to say 
Universal, or Universalist literature, 
Universalist poetry, Universalist fic- 
tion, the Universalist short story; or 
Universalist science, Universalist art, 
Universalist architecture, and Uni- 
versalist music. 

Surely, those two illustrations re- 
veal the absurdity of a reckless em- 
ployment, either in writing or in 
speaking, of the word Catholic as a 
descriptive or qualifying term. But 
there can be no question as to its 
appropriateness with regard to our 


literature, for it completely describes 
what is distinctively Catholic and in- 
tended exclusively for Catholics. Nor 
is its appropriateness seriously chal- 
lenged by the fact that there is also 
a Methodist literature, a Baptist 
literature, a Lutheran literature, a 
Christian Science literature, a Jewish 
literature, etc. 

But in other directions it behooves 
us to be more cautious. Thus we do 
not speak of Catholic science, though 
there is a Catholic interpretation of 
certain scientific phenomena. And 
we do not speak of Catholic scientists 
unless, perhaps, they are priests, or 
attached to Catholic educational in- 
stitutions, or engaged in strictly 
Catholic service: Abbe Mendel, for 
example. Pasteur was a Catholic 
and a scientist, but you would hardly 
call him a Catholic scientist. Many 
of the world’s great scientists were 
Catholics, which still does not justify 
grouping them all as Catholic scien- 
tists, unless we also adopt a religious 
classification for those who were not 
Catholic — all of which would be 
childish, and serve no purpose what- 
ever. 

Nor do we, as a rule, speak of. 
Catholic art. There is religious art 
and ecclesiastical art—for much of 
which we are indebted to the sons of 
St. Benedict. But as regards art 
generally, though many of the great 
painters were Catholics, and many of 
the great masterpieces are of a dis- 
tinctly religious character, yet these 
works belong not to us alone, but to 
the whole world. 

Michael Angelo, the great sculptor, 
Catholic though he was, cannot be 
classified as a Catholic sculptor. His 
“Pieta” (to mention only one great 
statuary group) is truly Catholic and 
was chiselled for us; but we can no 
more claim him as our own than the 
Jews can claim him for his magnifi- 
cent statue of Moses. 


Ey ORDINARY parlance we speak of 


Church architecture not of 
Catholic architecture, though the 
finest cathedrals in the world were 
built at our behest—a Catholic legacy 
to mankind. Yet we seem to sense 
that if we were to describe these 
great temples to the living God as 
Catholic architecture, we might be 
put to the necessity of also including 
in the category many less imposing 
houses of worship, and which from 
an architectural standpoint leave 
much to be desired. But Church 
architecture includes them all. 
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Beethoven, Mozart and Hayden 


were Catholics, but we do not speak 
of them as Catholic composers, nor 
of their operas, symphonies and 
sonatas as Catholic music. But they 
composed Masses—wonderful musi- 
cal compositions! Catholic music? 
No! We may not even speak of 
them as Church music, in view of the 
fact that they have been declared un- 
liturgical — too operatic. Even 
Palestrina is rarely spoken of as a 
Catholic composer, though he special- 
ized in liturgical music. 

And since we do not habitually— 
(at least not yet, and may the day 
never come!)—in spite of a pre- 
ponderance of Catholics among scien- 
tists, painters, sculptors, architects, 
composers, etc., speak of Catholic 
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science and the Catholic arts — I 
humbly venture to suggest that we 
adopt a similar attitude with regard 
to literature and to those who write— 
the producers of the world’s litera- 
ture. Let us speak of our Catholic 
literature to our heart’s content, as 
something most excellent and satis- 
fying within the limits we ourselves 
have fixed for it. But let us not set 
our face against the creation of a 
literature that is catholic rather than 
Catholic. 


ET no crank of a saint arise from 
the prie-dieu in his monastic 
cell to accuse me of pussy-footing ; 
let no cantankerous critic attempt to 
charge me with heresy. Why, do 
you think, I am writing these arti- 
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cles? Why do I say the things I do? 
It is because for many years I have 
felt (and the feeling grows stronger 
as I grow older) that in our religion 
we have the finest and most wonder- 
ful thing to “sell” (pardon the trade 
jargon) to the world; but that our 
salesmanship is simply wretched. (1 
mean, of course, through the medium 
of the printed book.) ‘And worst of 
all, we seem to take great delight in 
throwing stones at those who might 
become competent salesmen for us. 
Therefore, if aught that I have writ- 
ten here will persuade even a few of 
our brilliant, capable Catholic laymen 
to give serious thought to this impor- 
tant subject, then I shall feel that I 
have fulfilled my purpose, and that I 
have hot lived in vain. 


“When Spring Gomes 


AFTER THAWING OF PURITANICAL ICE-CRUST 


SAT on a gate overlooking 

fields golden with wild 

flowers and June sunshine. 

There was a thrumming of 
bees in the air and a busy coming 
and going of feathered traffickers in 
the trees. The warm fragrance of 
soil and grasses rose around me. 
What a change had come over the 
earth since the days when those som- 
bre pines had been the only sign of 
vitality ! 

The tide of life, then so distant 
that not even its murmur could be 
heard, had flowed up all over the land 
filling every nook and cranny of the 
wooded and songful hills. It was a 
joy to be alive. The air was intoxi- 
cating. The eye revelled in the 
pageantry in which nature now ran 
riot. That pageantry might have 
been inspired by the purpose of cele- 
brating the coming of some more 
than human King. There was a 
note of anticipation in the morning. 
One almost expected that trees and 
grasses would lift up their heads with 
a mighty shout—“He comes! He 
comes !” 

The God Who created this scene 
must delight in such things, and it is 
no wonder that we who have been 
formed in His image delight in them 
also. He Who made the trees made 
man also and gave to both of them 
the same joyful power of express- 
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ing themselves in color and music. 

That instinct which causes us, on 
public occasions, to make our cities 
gay with bunting is surely of Him 
Who carpeted the prairie with flow- 
ers. Times of high feeling in civic 
life, the enthusiasm aroused by the 
appearance among us of national 
heroes naturally find expression in 
demonstrations wherein processions, 
banners, and bands take their part. 
To those whom we delight to honor 
we erect statues or memorialize their 
services to their country in wayside 
shrines. 


ARIED ceremonies mark the chief 
anniversaries that keep fresh the 


great events of the past. All this is 
as it should be. Since we are human 
it cannot be otherwise; that is the 
way we have been made. 

The lover, too, is by nature a ritu- 
alist, delighting in demonstrating his 
affection. His instinct is to break 
out into song, to heap flowers on the 
beloved, to observe a certain pomp 
and ceremony in approaching her. He 
has his own courtly etiquette. He 
hoards relics and decks his room with 
her photographs. From being, per- 
haps, a reserved and austere indi- 
vidual, love makes him efflorescent. 


And this also is right and according 
to those healthy instincts with which 
the Creator endowed us. 

All such things are signs of vital- 
ity. They indicate an overflow of 
high spirits. In nature and in man 
they stand for an excess of life. 
What wonder therefore that, where 
our religious sense is strong and has 
free play, devotion should be ex- 
pressed in colorful fashion, in high 
ceremony, dignified processions, flam- 
ing vestments, pictures, statues, 
candle-lit shrines, incense, rosaries, 
the observance of feasts and fasts 
and so forth? Man, being man, could 
not, so long as he was true to him- 
self, act otherwise. The pageantry 
of religion, granted freedom of self 
expression, is inevitable. 

Protestantism in its more charac- 
teristic forms professes to see in all 
this only a superstitious paganism. 
The Reformation was a sort of au- 
tumnal blight that left fields and 
woods bare and bleak. “How can 
we translate God into prose?” asks 
one of the characters in a recent play. 
“That,” is the reply, “is what we 
moderns are giving our lives to find 
out.” 


HE question and answer sum up 
fairly well the real purpose of 
the Reformation. The grimness of 
Puritan worship was supposed to in- 
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dicate a more spiritual conception of 
religion. The abolition of all the de- 
lightful playfulness in which a warm 
devotion finds outlet was looked upon 
as a putting away of childish things. 
As a matter of fact this iconoclasm 
was a sure token that the religious 
vitality of those responsible was at 
a low ebb and that the lover-like de- 
votion of Catholicism had given place 
to a more wintry mood. 


ye HE other day a leading English 

Protestant complained that his 
co-religionists were suffering from 
anaemia. He noted in them, he con- 
fessed, a certain poverty of blood. 
They had not, he said, the abounding 
enthusiasm which marked thé early 
Church. It was a remarkably accu- 
rate diagnosis. Anyone who knows 
the type of character produced by 
\merican Puritanism recognizes the 
description at once. The dry sap- 
lessness with which we are familiar 
in this type, the thinness to which 
the rich body of Christian truth has 
been reduced under their influence 
and the aridity, juicelessness and 
bleak colorlessness of their public 
discourses, all, bear out this candid 
confession, 

ut perhaps a change is at hand. 

The rural scene I have described 
helps us to understand the phrase 
used by Cardinal Newman to de- 
scribe the Catholic revival, the be- 
ginnings of which he detected in his 
own day but which have since grown 
apace. He called it “The Second 
Spring.” He spoke, it will be noted, 
in terms of poetry, and it indicates 
a lack of imagination to suppose that 
what he had in mind was merely the 
statistics of conversion. No figures 
giving the number of trees in bloom 
or the numerical strength of the 
flowers in the fields I overlooked 
would convey any true idea of that 
spring morning. The presence of 
life is not to be described in that way. 
Similarly, it is no true picture of 
what would be implied by a full real- 
ization of Newman’s prophecy to es- 
timate the number of additions to the 
Church that might be expected. That 
landscape humming with the activities 
of June gave me a better idea than 
would any calculations. 

Let me attempt to indicate the kind 
of world I saw in my mind’s eye as 
[ tried to picture the coming of 
spring in the religious life of this 
country. 

First of all, it is obvious that a 
Catholic revival in America implies 





the thawing of the Puritan ice-crust 
and an outbreak of warm devotion 
expressing itself in the forms which 
such devotion has always sought. 
That, I grant, is a little difficult to 
imagine. But we ought to try to see 
the thing for which we pray as well 
as to believe in its possibility. At 
present a great deal of religious vital- 
ity is repressed and we have got to 
think of all this being released. We 
have got to think of men and women 
who have been chiefly critical and de- 
structive becoming positive in their 
beliefs and entering appreciatively 
into the great edifice of the Faith. 
The cynic and the skeptic become, 
in the event we are imagining, some- 
what ashamed of their cheap jests at 
religion. Something has flared up 
which has awed even them. The re- 
ticence of those who were formerly 
ashamed to confess to any religious 
instincts disappears and Catholic 
practices are taken for granted and 
spoken of openly. A new warmth 
and color comes into life. God has 
drawn nearer the heart of America 
and awakened a correspondingly inti- 
mate response. The old frigidity 
and cold respectfulness with which 
Our Lord was approached is gone. 
The very streets bear witness to the 
people’s devotion, and religious pro- 
cessions become a common sight. A 
little group of anaemic professors 
still chatter in their curious jargon 
about “the Christian myth” and grow 
hysterical at each “scientific” discov- 
ery, but their voices are drowned in 
the thunder of the people’s praise. 
In addition to this release of sup- 
pressed religion, there would be what 
we may call the sublimation of the 
enthusiasms which have found ex- 
pression in the secular sphere. In 
spite of its Puritan strain, the Amer- 
ican people are not undemonstrative 
or averse to pageantry. They have 
their public processions, their statues, 
their national anniversaries like other 
nations. They can become florid on 
occasion. But at present these pub- 
lic exhibitions of enthusiasm are con- 
nected almost wholly with politics or 


commerce or social interests. There 
is plenty of color in the advertisement 
hoardings even if there is little of it 
in Protestant worship. A statue of 
Liberty in New York harbor excites 
no iconoclastic wrath. Fourth of 
July celebrations do not lack evi- 
dences of devotion to the nation’s 
heroes. 

But if the Statue of Liberty at 
the Gateway of the New World, why 
not one to the Mother of God? If 
we remember in effigies of stone 
those who fought for our political 
freedom, why not commemorate in 
the same way the saints to whom we 
owe the emancipation of our souls? 
If we demonstrate publicly our politi- 
cal partisanships, why not also demon- 
strate publicly our loyalty to the 
Universal Church? If we celebrate 
with due pageantry the ideals of 
American citizenship, why not de- 
vote color and song to Him from 
Whom those ideals are derived? 

We may be sure that a Catholic re- 
vival would answer these questions 
in no very ambiguous manner, with 
a consequent efflorescence of religious 
piety.. And this outward show would 
be the index of an inward change. 
Birds’ song and flowers’ sprinkled 
loveliness are not artificially manu- 
factured but have their source in 
nature’s heart. 

It is the great vernal tideway on 
which they are borne. So would it 
be in the case of a true Catholic re- 
vival. ‘Those attempts to imitate the 
Church’s ritual, to capture the secret 
of her dignified ceremony, to adorn 
an alien sect in her vestments are 
superficial. A revival on such lines 
would be a manufacture, not a cre- 
ation. 


4d bees Newman had in mind, and 
what we must have in mind 
when we speak of the Second Spring, 
was something infinitely deeper than 
any such simulacrum. It was some- 
thing born of the Spirit of God Him- 
self within the heart of the people, a 
new sense of wondering awe and 
fervent charity finding adequate ex- 
pression. 





“6he Blind Nun 


By HELENE JEROME 
H, CAN it be the same gentle hand that lit 
Judea’s blind, 
Put out the light of her blue, alien eyes, 
With touch unkind? 
Unkind? Ah no. He touched the spark 
Of her blind love to light the dark. 





Personalities of the Month 


WHO WERE BORN 


CHARLES CARROLL 


Patriot and Statesman 


NE of the first things to 

strike the eye, when looking 

upon a facsimile of the 

Declaration of Independence, 
is the signature in bold vigorous let- 
ters—Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
He was born at Annapolis in 1737 
and educated in his native state and 
in the Jesuit College of St. Omer, at 
Rheims, and at the law school at 
Bourges. Later he took apartments 
at the Temple in London where he 
studied several years. In 1765 he 
returned to America and lived at 
Carrollton. His first appearance as 
patriot and defender of the rights of 
the Colonies was in a controversy 
with the jurist, Daniel Dulaney, in 
which public sentiment was decidedly 
with Carroll. In December, 1774, he 


was made a member of the Commit- 
tee of Correspondence, and from that 
time on, for a period extending over 
twenty-seven years, he was constantly 


in demand for important public 
service to the Colonies and the new 
States. In February, 1776, he was 
appointed one of a delegation of three 
to visit Canada to secure the alliance 
of the Canadians in the struggle for 
American independence. He was 
elected delegate to the Continental 
Congress on July 4th of the same 
year. He signed the Declaration of 
Independence on August 2nd. 

A fact seldom mentioned in our 
histories today is that, of all the 
signers, Charles Carroll risked the 
most. At the time he was the weal- 
thiest man in the Colonies. He was 
elected and reélected to Congress, but 
resigned twice. He took a seat in 
the newly formed United States 
Senate in 1789, and was a strong 
Federalist and backer of Hamiltonian 
principles. All this time he was a 
member of Maryland State Senate 
and when a bill was passed, rendering 
the simultaneous holding of these 
offices incompatible, he resigned his 
seat in Washington in order to de- 
vote the major part of his time and 
talents to the infant Commonwealth. 
He remained in this capacity until 
1801. He lived to a ripe old age and 
was the last surviving signer of the 


Declaration of Independence, dying 
at Doughoregan Manor, November 
14, 1832. His last public act was to 
officiate at the opening of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. 

* * * * * 


JOHN DUNS SCOTUS 
Franciscan Philosopher and 
Theologian 


F ALL the medieval schoolmen, 
O John Duns Scotus seems to have 
been dealt with the least kindly by 
fame and fortune. The world has 
dubbed him the “Subtle Doctor.” He 
is called the Kant of Scholastic 
philosophy ; he is accused of prepar- 
ing the way for the downfall of 
Scholasticism; even his birthplace is 
disputed. Yet, after all the evidence 
is sifted and the smoke of controversy 
cleared away, this humble genius 
rises above it all and takes rank 
among the great, indeed, among the 
greatest schoolmen. At an early age 
he entered the Franciscans and was 
educated at Oxford and at the famous 
University of Paris. He returned to 
Oxford and taught there until 1304. 
In that year he was transferred to 
Paris where he began teaching. 
Sometime in 1308, so the story goes, 
the youthful doctor was seated in the 
garden reading when orders came 
from his Provincial to repair at once 
to Cologne to teach. Without any 
more ado, he rose, went to his cell 
where he tied up his meagre posses- 
sions in an old piece of cloth, and 
started out afoot for Cologne where 
he died November 3, 1308. 

Both at Oxford and at Paris Duns 
Scotus enjoyed a reputation as a 
teacher which was unequalled by 
even the greatest of his predecessors. 
And this, almost incredible though it 
seems, during his late twenties and 
early thirties. What a picture he 
must have presented, this brown- 
frocked young friar as he sat upon 
the Rostrum with a circle of his 
elders about him, some of them the 
leading thinkers and writers of the 
day, and answered the rapid-fire ob- 
jections which they hurled at him 
against his exposition of the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception. Our 
Lady certainly had no more gallant 
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OR DIED IN NOVEMBER 


champion even among the host of 
plumed knights who paid her devoir. 
Long after he was buried in his quiet 
monastery grave did the Church de- 
fine this doctrine, which he so labored 
to establish, declaring the Immaculate 
Conception a dogma of Faith. The 
philosophy of Duns Scotus is char- 
acterized by clever criticism and 
penetrating research. All schools of 
thought, without distinction, were the 
objects of his attack. If he placed 
rather severe limitations on human 
reason at times, it was only to exalt 
divine revelation the more. 


* * * * * 


HERMANN COHEN 
Famous Hebrew Convert 


EORGE SAND called him her puzzi 
Gg or darling; the smart world re- 
members him as the youthful prodigy 
of the great Liszt; in the Book of 
Life he is simply Father Hermann, a 
humble Carmelite friar. Born in 
November, 1820, the son of a well- 
to-do Jewish merchant of Hamburg, 
Germany, Hermann Cohen early dis- 
played signs of becoming a great 
musician. His family finally sent 
him to Paris to pursue his musical 
education under the tutelage of the 
maestro Liszt. Here, owing to his 
rapid success, he joined a brilliant 
but decidedly immoral circle, much to 
the detriment of his own youthful 
morals. His fast life, however, did 
not seem to interfere either with his 
work or his success. Amid his multi- 
fold duties and engagements he 
would, on an occasional Sunday after- 
noon, play the great organ in the 
church of Sainte Valerie during 
Benediction. One Sunday in May, 
1847, just as the Monstrance was 
raised aloft, he felt suddenly inspired 
and moved with veneration by some 
strange power, and presently, with- 
out knowing why, he found himself 
on his knees in humble adoration. 

This was the beginning. He tried 
to forget, he tried to fight off this 
strange feeling, but in vain, and after 
a brief sojourn at Ems, he resolved 
to become a Catholic. He was ac- 
cordingly instructed, baptized, and 
spent some time as a zealous layman. 
Now, however, he felt the call to re- 
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ligion. For him who had sunk so 
low, nothing but the highest could 
now suffice. He entered the Carmel- 

novitiate, was professed in 1850 
ind ordained priest some time after. 
Che publicity aroused by his conver- 

n, added to his native abilities and 

y eloquence made him a popular 

| efficacious preacher. His zeal, 
irst displayed in the lay state, did 
uit increase, and we find him touring 
Germany, England and_ France, 
reaching everywhere. He was in- 
strumental also in the founding of 
three large monasteries of his order. 
tle contracted smallpox while caring 
for the afflicted at Spandau, to which 
post he had volunteered. He died 
there in 1871 and lies buried in the 
church of St. Hedwig, Berlin. He 
is one of the “great penitents” of the 
decadent French nineteenth century. 


* * * * * 


SAMUEL Z. KITSON 
Sculptor and Convert 


His famous sculptor was not the 
© first nor the last Protestant to 
owe the first beginnings of an ulti- 
mate conversion to the Catholic 
Church, to impressions received in 
the eternal city of Rome. Born at 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire, England, in 
1848, Samuel Kitson showed unmis- 
takable signs of talent in art, and at 
the early age of sixteen went to 
Leeds where he studied anatomy and 
irchitectural sculpture for five years. 
[In 1871 he matriculated at the Royal 
\cademy of St. Luke in Rome, where 
luring his two years course he won 
four prizes, and was also awarded 
the Papal gold medal. He set up a 
studio in 1873 in the Holy City. 
From then on until his death on No- 
vember 9, 1906, he gave to the world 
the iasting results of his genius for 
sculping, in the innumerable works 
of his which are to be found both in 
Europe and in America. His first 
commission was a life size “Rebecca 
at the Well.” Sir Thomas Brooke 
then purchased his “Nydia,” and 
Lord Truro several biblical subjects 
und a “Diana.” He made a tour of 
\merica in 1879 producing among 
‘ther creations his “Longfellow.” A 
few years later he was called to New 
York to execute the sculptural decora- 
tions in the palatial residence of Wm. 
K. Vanderbilt, and the two panels, 
“Music” and “The Drama,” for the 
Marquand home. About this time he 
finished his famous example of char- 
acter portraiture, “Samuel J. Tilden.” 
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In 1884 he married Miss Meredith 
of New York, a fellow sculptor who 
became a faithful helper and inspira- 
tion in all his later work. About this 
time he opened a studio in Boston 
whence came a series of notable crea- 
tions among which were: General 
Sheridan, Cardinal Gibbons, John 
Boyle O'Reilly, and several of the 
New England clergy. The youthful 
impressions which had been made at 
Rome and which grew with the years, 
now became more insistent than ever. 
‘Accordingly he applied to Father 
Clark, S.J., for instruction and be- 
came a Catholic at Boston on the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception 
in 1889. The remaining years of the 
life of this great artist were spent in 
the production of several splendid 
spiritual compositions such as_ the 
“Sacred Heart,” “Our Lady of 
Lourdes,” “Head of Christ,” and that 
inspired monument which stands be- 
fore the entrance to Saint Joseph’s 
Seminary, overlooking the lordly 
Hudson, “Christ the Light of the 
World.” 


* * * * * 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
Novelist and Convert 





HILE the name Pearl Craigie may 

be meaningless to most people, 

the pseudonym of this very remark- 
able woman, “John Oliver Hobbes,” 
should bring instant recognition, espe- 
cially to novel readers and theater- 
goers of two decades ago. Pearl 
Craigie, nee Richards, was born No- 
vember 3, 1867, in Boston, Mass., of 
distinguished Colonial and intensely 
Calvanistic stock. She was educated 
as one befitting her station and at the 
age of twenty married Reginaid Wal- 
pole Craigie, an Englishman of con- 
siderable wealth and social standing. 
Their marriage turned out to be a 
somewhat unhappy union and Mrs. 
Craigie separated from her husband 
and lived alone with her only child. 
In 1892 as the result of deep reflec- 
tion and private study she asked to 
be received into the Catholic Church. 
Previous to this event she had writ- 
ten and published a book, under her 
pseudonym, which she insisted upon 
using long after her identity had be- 
come known, with the puzzling and 
unconventional title of “Some Emo- 
tions and a Moral.” In the years 
which followed until her sudden death 
as a result of heart disease, she wrote 
continuously, both plays and novels, 
all of which met with the same suc- 
cess which attended her first venture. 


The religious element seemed to grow 
with the years and stood out more 
prominently in her later works. It 
reached its height in “The School for 
Saints,” and in “Robert Orange.” 
These two works are the high lights 
of her literary achievements. They 
are serious, intensely human, and 
pervaded with the religious strain 
throughout ; yet they are modern and 
particularly vital. Her sudden death 
snuffed out a life that was just about 
to reach the acme of its powers and 
well deserved fame. 
7 ee ee 


LOUISE IMOGENE GUINEY 
Poet and Essayist 


UISE IMOGENE GUINEY was, 

what one might term in plain 
everyday American, a tomboy — in 
very fact in her girlhood days, and 
in a literary sort of way later on, as 
may be seen in the marked virility of 
her verse. This daughter of General 
Patrick Guiney, of the Union Army, 
and erstwhile lawyer, was born in 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1861. She was 
educated at Elmhurst the Providence, 


R. I., convent school of the Religious. 


of the Sacred Heart, which illustrious 
order she desired—since she had un- 
fortunately, to her way of looking at 
it, been born a girl, and was hence 
unable to become a soldier—to enter 
as a postulant. The untimely death, 
however, of her idolized hero-father 
left her the sole support of a mother 
and aunt. She became a. post- 
mistress, with writing as her voca- 
tion. Her earliest endeavors ap- 
peared in the pages of the Boston 
Post and Courier, and by 1887 she 
was a regular and welcome con- 
tributor to such publications as 
Harper's, Scribners and The Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Her literary life was now a series 
of successes and triumphs, and we 
find her in 1904, leaving America and 
taking lodgings at Chipping Camden, 
England. Here she spent the last 
sixteen years of her life, rather sad 
ones at times, in the quiet scholarly 
atmosphere of old Oxford. ‘At the 
time of her death on November 2, 
1920, she was hard at work upon an 
edition of the Recusant Poets of the 
Sixteenth Century. Alice Brown who 
did her biography calls her “the 
maker of the most authentic and ex- 
quisite verse America has yet pro- 
duced.” Be that as it may, her verse 
is everywhere delicate and elevated, 
unmistakably virile and dominantly 
Catholic. 
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God and ‘@hanksgiving Day 


AMERICA—THE SAMARITAN 


N A certain clear crisp day 
in early autumn exactly 
three hundred and seven 
years ago the little Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony at Plymouth 
was the scene of great merrymaking. 
It was the first Thanksgiving Day. 
For nearly a year the valiant band 
of settlers had been hard at work 
’ tilling their fields, clearing the thick 
woods, and reénforcing their frail 
lodgings. And now that the summer 
was gone and the falling leaves an- 
nounced the arrival of autumn, they 
looked to their barns and beheld a 
bumper crop, the reward of their un- 
tiring labors. As the historian of the 
time put it in his quaintly archaic 
manner : 

“And thus they found ye Lord to be 
with them in alle their ways, and to bless 
their outgoings and incomings, for 
which let His holy name have ye praise 
forever, to all posteritie. They 
beganne now to gather in ye small har- 
vest they had, and to fitte up their 
houses and dwellings against the winter. 

~ For some were thus imployed, others 
were exercised in fishing aboute codde 
and bass and other fish. . . . And now 
beganne to come in store of foule . . . 
and of wilde Turkies of which they 
took many besids Venison, etc.” 

Such was the progressive and 
peaceful state of affairs which moved 
Governor Bradford to declare the 
first Thanksgiving Day. And what 
a colorful day it must have been. 
One attempts to reconstruct it from 
the words of the contemporary 
chronicler. 

Very early in the morning, almost 
before the rising sun had peeped over 
the rim of the east, the thrifty Pil- 
grim housewives were astir and hard 
at it with their extensive prepara- 
tions. Flints were struck and, be- 
fore long, great log fires blazed and 
crackled away in every fireplace. 
There were so many things to do— 
great haunches of venison to be 
watched carefully and turned on 
their spits; huge tom turkeys, the 
trophies of the hunt led by the 
doughty Mvles Standish, to be 
cleaned, stuffed and placed in the 
roaring ovens; pies and puddings to 
be made, scores of them; and then 
that recently discovered delicacy, In- 
dian corn, to be made into such 
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tempting and palatable dishes, to say 
nothing of pumpkins and the “sacred 
cod.” 

The men folk were detailed to set 
up the long tables, with.their benches 
so roughly hewn, on the sward, for 
the festivities were to take place in 
the open under the tarrying warmth 
of New England’s Indian summer 
sun. (It was not until some hun- 
dred and fifty years later that 
Thanksgiving Day was set at the 
present late date.) 

As the morning wore on the neigh- 
boring Indians, led by the ever 
friendly Massasoit, trooped solemnly 
in, deposited their little gifts, and 
squatted in silence, awaiting further 
proceedings with curious eyes. They 
were dressed in their finest trappings 
with an abundance of paint, snakes 
and fox tails. 


T LENGTH the spread was nearly 
a ready. The last pie had been 
pulled steaming from the oven, pots 
and braziers removed from over 
roaring fires, and the final ladle of 
basting poured over the simmering 
well-browned turkeys. The appointed 
time drew nearer and in little family 
groups the first settlers approached 
the place where everything was in 
readiness. All were dressed in their 
sabbath best. The sturdy Pilgrim 
dames with countenances flushed 
from working before the ovens, 
walked with their daughters, buxom 
damsels looking withal, a trifle co- 
quettish, despite their prim freshly 
laundered, immaculate aprons, cuffs, 
and tiny bonnets. The men shouldered 
their blunderbusses lest the wily 
natives attempt a surprise. 

When all were in their proper 
places, Elder Brewster arose to give 
the blessing and offer the Day of 
Thanksgiving. Quite venerable he 
must have appeared in his long flow- 
ing black robe, his skull cap, and 
spotless, newly-starched tailed stock 
—telics of Catholic days and popish 
trumpery! In his simple language he 
told his little flock why they were 
thus gathered together, that it was 
not simply a feast, a day of merry- 
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making, but essentially a day of 
thanksgiving to the good Lord above. 

His brief exhortation over and the 
benediction imparted, the Pilgrims 
sat down to enjoy the first Thanks- 
giving Day dinner. The rest may 
well be imagined, what with games 
and races, dancing and singing, and 
other forms of amusement current in 
those days, it was indeed a merry 
day and happy. But it was a thank 
offering to God. 

Following the praiseworthy ex- 
ample of the Pilgrim Fathers, we too, 
in our times observe Thanksgiving 
Day. But our point of view, it 
would seem, is somewhat, nay, 
greatly changed from theirs. The 
true spirit of Thanksgiving Day is 
now seldom found. Neither is this 
to be pessimistic. One can’t blink at 
the -truth when glaringly evident. 
The Pilgrims, God-fearing souls that 
they were, attributed everything to 
Divine Providence. When they pros- 
pered and were healthy it was be- 
cause God was good. When things 
went ill with them, it was simply that 
they were receiving due chastisement 
from the hand of God. And when 
God had seen fit to sustain them in 
their newly-found home for that 
dread first year, and had filled their 
storehouses against the approaching 
winter, it was God Who had to be 
recognized and thanked. 


opay this fundamental Thanks- 
© giving Day element of grati- 
tude is buried deep under an ava- 
lanche of annual football games, ex- 
orbitantly high-priced turkeys, groan- 
ing dinner tables, and extra matinees. 
God is pushed aside and forgotten ; 
our debt of gratitude to Him remains 
undiminished. Perhaps were Saint 
Paul alive he might have something 
to say in his blunt manner, about 
those, “ whose God is their 
belly. . . .” That sounds unmerci- 
fully harsh, doesn’t it? Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, unhappily, has joined the 
ranks and become merely one more 
added to the procession of our com- 
mercialized national holidays. 
“What about God?” someone may 
meekly inquire, or, “How about 
gratitude ?” 
“God? Gratitude? Why, 
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this is Thanksgiving Day, you know, 
when we kill the fatted gobbler, feast 
on the plum pudding with the tempt- 
ing hard sauce, and visit the folks at 
home.” 

This last mentioned custom, be it 
here remarked, is nearly the only one 
which might be accused the least bit 
of religiosity ; and, even then, God is 
not taken into account. Our Presi- 
dent and the Governors of the vari- 
ous States do take occasion to remind 
us, in proclamations tinged with re- 
ligious sentiment, that we are a 
Christian nation, under God, etc. 
Few, sad to relate, heed these mani- 
festos. The true, basic, original 
spirit of the Day still remains unap- 
preciated or forgotten by Americans 
in general. 

Alas, for the good God Who so 
loves us. The heartbreaking, heart- 
broken query of Our Divine Savior 
as he stood on the dusty highroad to 
Jerusalem, and beheld the sole grate- 
ful leper, a Samaritan, grovelling at 
His feet, falls reproachfully upon our 
ears: “Were there not ten made 
clean? And where are the other 
nine? There is none found to return 
and give glory to God, but this 
stranger.” 

This is not a sermon, really. If it 
were, how touchingly might not one 
describe the gentle hearted Christ as 
He sat in the gathering dusk and 
looking out over the ungrateful city 
of Jerusalem wept; or how elo- 
quently tell of the Divine humanness 
of the Sacred Heart as manifested 
throughout the Gospels. No, it’s 
merely a rather feeble attempt to 
describe the true spirit of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, together with a blundering 
reminder that it comes this month 
and we shouldn’t forget to give thanks 
to the Giver of all good gifts. 


EASONS for gratitude to Almighty 

God are not so hard to find. 
We can thank God for so many, 
many things—as I said before, and 
hasten to emphasize (this is no 
sermon) for everything! We can 
thank God that we as Americans are 
more bountifully blessed with ma- 
terial goods and conveniences than 
any other people on the earth. We 
may even thank Him for the disap- 
pointments of the past year in the 
spirit of the saints, who with their 
understanding hearts thanked God 
for the harrowing troubles, the trials 
and discouragements of life. A cer- 
tain old Irishwoman, possessed of 
that indomitable faith so character- 


istic of her race, was wont to say: 
“Me rheumatism is much worse this 
mornin’, thanks be to God.” 


HE Government sets aside the 
Day as a day of public 
thanksgiving to God. What a truly 
noble gesture! The rest of the world 
taunts us for what they are pleased 
to term our “Americanism,” our ma- 
terialism, our great rush to make 
money and to spend it, our seemingly 
ceaseless pufsuit of earthly goods 
and mundane pleasures. Yet, of all 
the nations, ours alone, requests its 
citizens to pause in the midst of their 
many and varied occupations to 
render public thanks to Almighty 
God for all the benefits and graces of 
the preceeding year. The United 
States is the only country in the 
whole world that year after year by 
National ‘Proclamation recognizes 
man’s dependence upon Divine Provi- 
dence, and calls upon the people to 
show themselves publicly and even 
officially, “The Samaritan among the 
Nations.” 
Since the war, America has been 
a Lady Bountiful to all the world. 
Generosity is an outstanding char- 
acteristic of the American people, 
albeit many Europeans ridicule us or 
take unfair advantages of us because 
of it. Why not be generous, then, 
with God, why not offer Him a wee 
prayer of thanks, why not show Him 
that we are grateful for everything? 
We should do so, I realize, each day, 
but on Thanksgiving Day in a very 
special manner. True, the Pilgrims 
had their good time, their sumptuous 
spread, their merrymaking. They 


may even have violated the Volstead 
Law. In all probability they did, for 
as every child of New England 
knows, the Pilgrims were not Puri- 
tans; there is a distinction. But, 
mark well, it was a day dedicated to 
thanking God; first they thought of 
God; before all and for all they 
rendered thanks to Him. 

What a glorious thing it would be 
if every American Catholic heard 
Mass in thanksgiving on that Day. 
Of course, any attempt to establish 
such a custom is only to draw a 
hornet’s nest about one’s ears, espe- 
cially those of a humble laywoman 
who, I suppose, like the rest of her 
sex is somewhat idealistic. The hue 
and cry would go up that we have 
our own feast days, that the church 
is old and wise and knows what’s 
best. Granted, but does it make one 
less a Catholic to be patriotic? One 
might as well say that a good Catholic 
makes a poor American citizen. Not 
a few Catholic churches do have a 
High Mass on Thanksgiving Day. 


F THANKSGIVING Day could 
A only, even if just within our 
own hearts, be made a sort of 
American feast of the Sacred Heart, 
a day which we as loyal Americans, 
and as devout subjects of the Roman 
Catholic Church, set apart in order to 
offer reparation and thanksgiving to 
the Divine Heart of Christ! Surely, 
America would then be the one grate- 
ful leper—the Samaritan among the 
nations. We have the Day, the 
Federal Government sees to that ; and 
there is Our Blessed Lord looking at 
us so wistfully and saying: “Behold 
the Heart which has so loved men.” 





cAutumn Syening in the Gountry 


By St. JoHN WICKINGHAM 


OWLY the sun sinks in a splendid sky, 
Then misty veils of lavender arise; 
A little breeze gives forth a gentle sigh 
As one aweary to his homestead hies. 
A great bronze moon peers forth upon the earth, 
And swings himself above the darkened fields ; 
The family gathers ’round the blazing hearth, 
Enjoying fruits that golden Autumn yields. 
Upon the world as though to say Good Night, 
The star-clear Dark bends closer, looking down, 
As window after window glows with light, 
Blessing each well-tilled field and little town. 
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THE SIGN POST is our 
Readers’ very own. In it we 
shall answer all questions con- 
cerning Catholic belief and prac- 
tice and publish communications 
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will not be considered. Writers’ 
names will not be published ex- 
cept with their consent. Send 
us questions and letters. What 





of general interest. Communi- 
cations should be as brief as 
possible. Please give your full 
mame and correct address as 
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interests you will very likely in- 
terest others, and make this de- 
partment more interesting and 
instructive. Address: THE 
SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 





evidence of your good faith. 
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WHY DON’T PRIESTS MARRY? 


I was called upon recently to answer the above question, 
and I found it difficult to explain to non-Catholics. I shall 
appreciate it if you will enlighten me.—N. N. 


Catholic priests in the Latin, or Westerri Church, do not 
marry because they wish to follow the example and advice 
of St. Paul, who would have all ministers of the altar to be, 
like himself, “without solicitude.” Celibacy is a disciplinary 
measure adopted for the purpose of greater singleness of 
purpose and more complete and whole-hearted devotion to 
the service of God. In this matter “no man can serve two 
masters.” Read what St. Paul says about the unmarried, 
I Cor. 7:25-70. This applies with all the more force to those 
who serve the altar. 


WHO IS FATHER FRYS? 


Would you please advise where I could buy Fr. Frys’ (I 
am not sure of the name) “Famous Three” ?—F. G., ScrAn- 
TON, Pa. 


Never heard of him or the book. Perhaps some book 
publisher who reads this will enlighten us. Or write to 
Benziger Brothers, 36 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 


MARY MAGDALEN: CONVENT 


(1) Please describe the life of Mary Magdalen, or tell me 
where I can obtain.a book about her. (2) Can you tell me 
if a lady can enter a convent just as she would an old ladies’ 
home? I mean, to stay the remainder of my life-—M. H. S. 


(1) Read the Gospel according to St. Luke, chapter 7, 
and cognate references. Write to Tue Sicn for Lacordaire’s 
Life of Mary Magdalen. 

(2) This depends on the willingness of a community to 
accept your services under these conditions. We know of 
no community who is looking for a person of this kind. But 
there may be some. 


GRAPHOLOGY: REPETITIOUS PETITIONS 


(1) Do you think that graphologists can really tell the 
character of people by reading their hand writing? I sent 
in a specimen and the graphologist was pretty near correct, but 
when my friend sent in his, the diagnosis was away off. Are 
they reliable, or just like fortune tellers—“the bunk”? (2) 
Last year and again this year I received a certain prayer 
(this year from nuns) which, if said from November 30 to 
December 25 fifteen times a day is supposed to obtain what- 
ever favor you are praying for. Is this superstitious? Is it 
permissible to say this prayer? (3) Is it superstitious to 
make three wishes upon entering a church for the first time? 
(4) What are some names one may call a child which will 
be in honor of the Blessed Virgin?—M. T., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


(1) Graphology, as you call it, is nothing more than a 
natural means of conjecturing or estimating the quality of 
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human character from forms of hand writing. There is no 
“bunk” in it, provided one does not demand too much 
credence or give too much confidence to it. It is somewhat 
like a diagnosis of a person’s physical health from the color 
of his nose or skin. 

(2) We have no faith in that prayer which relies upon 
the number of times it is said. To place one’s confidence in 
the number of times is a form of superstition. 

(3) No, but an act of piety and faith in the Real Presence 
of our Lord. Don’t limit them to first visits, but make them 
wherever you go. And as many as you like. 

(4) Why not be satisfied with the lovely name of Mary 
itself. There is none better. 


DEVOTIONS TO ST. MICHAEL: ST. EUGENIA 


(1) I have heard of a devotion to St. Michael and tried 
to get some literature on the subject from Barclay Street. 
but failed. It seems that the saint has made great promises 
in favor of those who practise this devotion. Can you give 
me any information about the devotion?—A. R., New York, 
i ie 

(2) Is there a St. Eugenia? If so, where can I obtain a 
copy of her life?—B. B., Terre Haute, Inp. 


(1) Devotions in honor of St. Michael will be found in 
the “Roccolta,” advertised in THE Sicn. 

(2) Eugenia is the feminine of Eugenius, and as there is 
a St. Eugenius, the name is a Christian name. We do not 
know if there be a St. Eugenia. 


CATARRH SANITARIUM 


Do you know of any Catholic institution in Southern 
California for the cure of catarrh, and in which the rates 
are reasonable ?—N. N. 


Write to the Director of Diocesan Charities, 229 North 
Broadway, Room 220, Los Angeles, Calif. 


JOINING THE CHURCH 


Is it necessary for a person to be a Catholic in order to go 
to Heaven when he dies? Please explain—E. F., Inpta- 
NAPOLIS, IND. 


The Catholic Church teaches that “outside the Catholic 
church there is no salvation.” This doctrine has been falsely 
interpreted by those ignorant of its true meaning. Naturally, 
the Church herself is its best interpreter. Its meaning is 
this: whoever is saved is saved because he has pleased God. 
But God wills that all men belong to the Church which He 
established and which He commissioned His Apostles and 
their successors to preach as obligatory on all men under 
penalty of eternal damnation, even to the consummation of 
the world. “Go, teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved. But he 
that believeth not shall be condemned.” (Marx 16:15-16, 
Matt. 28:19-20.) 
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The Church which Christ established, the only one which 
He established, is the Catholic Church. Therefore, every 
soul who is saved must belong in some way to the Catholic 
Church. 

There are two general ways of belonging to the Church. 
First, as a member of the external body of the Faith, united 
with Catholics and the bishops of the Church under the 
primacy of the Pope, participating in the same sacraments, 

nd subject to the same authority in matters of Faith and 
Morals. Second, as incorporated only with the soul of the 
Church ; that is, with the multitude of believers who do God’s 


will in faith and charity; with a sincere will and good con- 
science. This second kind of membership includes all those 
who, through no fault of their own, are outside of the 


corporate unity of the Church, but who serve God according 
to their lights, and are of such a disposition that they are 
prepared to do whatever God would demand of them. This 
latter class are in what is called invincible ignorance of the 
true character of the Catholic Church. Therefore, those 
non-Catholics who are in perfect good faith and regard 
their own sect as the Church of Christ and live according 
to their lights, keeping the commandments without blame, 
can be saved. They are united to the soul of the Church. 
Their inculpable ignorance of the obligation to enter the 
Catholic Church will save them from condemnation. 


ASKING A SIGN FROM GOD 
ls it sinful to ask a sign from God?—N. N. 


Not when done in a spirit of confidence and reliance. But 
if in doubt of God’s power and love it is sinful. Thus 
Gedeon asked for two signs from God, not that he doubted 
God’s command, but in order to signify to those who wished 
to burn him alive that God had chosen him to lead the peo- 
ple in battle. See Book of Judges, chapter 6. 


DANGEROUS COMPANY KEEPING 


IVhat advice would you give to a girl 19 years of age who 
has been keeping company with a non-Catholic for a period 
of five years? If marriage is intended it ts very doubtful if 
this person would be a good Catholic, tf he should become 
one, because he does not believe in the power of the priest 
to forgive sins.—J. L. 

[t’s about time you got rid of him. 


WITHHOLDING THE CHALICE 


How is it possible for the Church to take the wine from 
the faithful when our Lord said: “Whosoever eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood shall have life everlasting”? 
How can the Church omit something which our Lord com- 
mands? Why do the priests only drink the wine?—J. V., 
W. De Pere, Wis. 


We suppose, of course, that you refer to the consecrated 
bread and wine—not bread and wine simply—for such can 
never give man everlasting life. For by the act of conse- 
cration the substance of bread is changed into the substance 
of Christ’s body, and the substance of the wine is changed 
into the substance of Christ’s blood, the appearances of bread 
and wine remaining. Hence, the reason why the Eucharist 
is called the “Mystery of Faith,” our minds believing some- 
thing which the testimony of our senses. contradicts. 

In regard to the reception of Holy Communion under the 
form of bread only, it cannot be said that the Church violates 
any command .of Christ, or withholdsfrom.the faithful any- 
thing to which they are entitled. -CWhen Christ at the Last 
Supper addressed the Apostles. and said, “Do this in com- 
memoration of Me,” that is, offer the Holy Eucharist: under 
the form of bread and wine, He spoke to ordained ‘priests, 
not the ordinary faithful. And when He said: “Drink ye 
all of this,” it was the Apostles “who did drink all of it.” 

The faithful receive the Body of Christ and His Precious 


Blood under one form. The Catholic doctrine of the Euchar- 
ist holds that “as much is contained under either species as 
under both; for Christ, whole and entire, exists under the 
species of bread, and under each particle of that species; and 
whole under the species of wine, and under its separate 
parts.” (Council of Trent.) The Holy Eucharist is the 
Living Christ. As a living body is not without its blood, 
or living blood without a body, so Christ is received whole 
and entire under either form of bread and wine. That this 
is true is shown by Christ’s words of promise. The reward 
of life everlasting is promised to both the bread and wine 
together, and to each singly. Thus: “He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood hath everlasting life.” (JoHn 
6:55.) The same reward is promised to eating only His 
Body. “If any man eat of this bread he shall live forever, 
and the bread that I will give is my flesh for the life of the 
world.” (Ver. 58.) Again, “He that eateth this bread shall 
live forever.” (VER. 59.) 

Priests celebrate under both forms because they must do 
what Christ did. The double consecration “shows forth the 
death of the Lord until He come.” 

The practice of the Church has varied with the times. 
Sometimes she even commanded that the laity should be 
given the chalice. Thus, Pope Gelasius (A. D. 492) com- 
manded the laity to receive under both forms in order to 
combat the heresy of the Manicheans who erroneously 
claimed that wine was evil in itself. At another time the 
Church forbade the laity the chalice because the heretical 
Hussites declared that the use of the cup was absolutely 
necessary. 

The reasons why the cup is not offered to the laity should 
be evident to any one. Take a look at the crowded altar 
rails of our churches on'a Sunday morning, and you will 
appreciate the inconvenience and possible irreverence which 
would ensue, not to mention the repugnance of drinking 
from one cup with hundreds of others. Nor is the difficulty 
of obtaining extra wine for the laity for sacramental pur- 
poses to be overlooked in prohibition countries. 


THE HUMAN BODY SACRED 
Can it be said that the human body is sacred?—N. N. 


Why not? It is made by God; and whatever God makes 
is good. Moreover, the body of a baptized Christian who 
is in the state of grace is more than good. It is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost. “Know you not,” says St. Paul, “that 
your members are the temple of the Holy Ghost, Who is 
in you.” (I Cor. 6:19.) Did not Christ say: “If any man 
love Me he will keep My word, and My Father will love 
him, and We [together with the Holy Ghost] will come to 
him, and make Our abode with him.” (Joun 14:23.) The 
body of the just man is, therefore, a tabernacle of the Holy 
Trinity. Isn’t that something very sacred? “The temple 
of God is holy, which you are.” (I Cor. 3:17.) 


VALUABLE BOOK 


I am endeavoring to learn for an acquaintance the value 
of an old book which he has in his possession. The title is 
“Quaestiones Quodlibetales,’ a work of Thomas Aquinas, 
printed and published in the year 1476. It is a book about 
7 x 9 inches, of three hundred pages, two printed columns 
to the page, and illuminated throughout in colors by hand. 
The inside of the book is in perfect preservation, and the 
cover also, with the exception of the top title, which may 
possibly have been replaced. As I understand it, this is one 
of the first works of Aquinas ever printed—R. S., Pater- 
son, N. J. 

. We are no connoisseur on old books and manuscripts. 
The book may be rare and valuable. Take it to some dealers 


in rare books. You will find their addresses in the Book 
Review section of The Times, New York. 
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THE SCANDAL OF DRESS 


(1) Is tt a mortal sin for girls to wear their dresses so 
short that they come below the knee only when standing? 
If a girl is the type that makes a better appearance in dresses 
of this length and wishes to avoid comment and to be “chic” 
for business success, is she bound under pain of mortal sin 
to wear her dresses longer, especially when it has become 
an established fashion to wear short skirts? (2) I heard 
recently from a Protestant acquaintance that nuns were 
granted the privilege to swim. Is this true?—N. N. 

(1) The question of the length of female dresses is not 
something with which a theologian is expected to deal. All 
that can be said is that clothes are intended to cover the 
nakedness of the human body —an effect of original sin. 
And the more closely the form of dress approximates the 
nudity of the first guilty pair, the more evil it becomes. 

That present feminine modes are suggestive no sane man 
will call in question. And that it is morally wrong to dress 
in a suggestive manner is proved by the authority of Holy 
Scripture, the teachings of theologians, and the condemna- 
tion of modern styles by ecclesiastical superiors and all 
decent people. When the Holy Father, not once, but several 
times, when bishops in various parts of the world, when 
Catholic female societies both here and abroad have criticized 
in emphatic language the scantiness of modern dress we 
might well be assured that there is real ground for dis- 
approval. 

There may be reasons of an economic nature (such as 
getting or retaining a position), of a social nature (getting 
and retaining a beau), which move otherwise modest girls 
and ladies to adopt the current style. That is something in 
their favor and lessens, or takes away entirely, the intention 
of deliberate suggestiveness, which, according to St. Thomas, 
is a mortal sin. But intentions cannot always remove the 
malice which an act has of itself. Just how far one may 
go in scanty attire it is difficult to say. Certainly, if women 
and girls, especially Catholic girls, have any regard for the 
truths of their divine religion; if, as they claim, they vener- 
ate and love and endeavor to imitate the purity and modesty 
of the Virgin Mother of God, they would not so sheepishly 
follow the modes of fashion dictated by men without religion 
or a sense of decency. 

It can be said without much hesitation that modern styles 
created by avaricious designers is about as close a resem- 
blance to pagan and barbaric costumes as can be imagined. 
If Catholic women and girls were as anxious to be chaste in 
dress as well as “chic,” to be clothed with modesty as un- 
clothed of dress, something might be done to stop this present 
style of undress in public. We have always thought that 
knee length skirts and bare legs were concessions to the 
innocence of childhood. 

(2) We have not been vouchsafed any knowledge of this 
item of news, nor is it of sufficient importance for us to be 
interested in it. 


ST. KENNETH 


Can you tell me if Kenneth is a saint’s name, and when 
his feast day occurs?—A. S. M., Forest Hits, N. Y. 

Kenneth is a saint’s name—the patron saint of Kilkenny, 
Ireland. Other forms of this name are Canice and Kenny. 
His feast occurs on October 11. 


LOSS AND GAIN 


Five weeks ago my baby died after being sick for nearly 
five weeks. We had five of the best doctors we could get, 
even Dr. , one of the biggest babies’ doctors in New 
York. I prayed to God, His Blessed Mother, St. Joseph, St. 
Jude, and St. Therese to save my baby. But my prayers 
were not answered. Now since my baby died I cannot pray, 
I have lost hope in everything. The question is: Will God 
give me back my baby by having another baby, and how will 
I know that it ts the same baby?—E. P., Amityvitte, L. I. 
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The cross has come into your life. God heard your fervent 
prayers for the recovery of your baby, but He did not answer 
them as you desired because He did not think it best either 
for you or your baby. Whatever God does is best. We 
may not always see it that way, but if we rely upon Him in 
simple faith we shall be certain that everything is for the 
best. God always desires our salvation. He knows best 
how it can be secured. 

What you consider your loss may be your gain, and your 
baby’s gain. Perhaps God took him lest malice should 
change him when he grew older. How many mothers have 
wished that their children had died before they had done 
iniquity. Would you prefer that your baby live and run the 
danger of offending God, perhaps to lose his soul, and 
make your life a burden—rather than be taken by God to 
Heaven, where you one day may meet him again? 

Jesus was solicited with sighs and tears to come quickly 
and heal Lazarus, His dear friend, who was sick unto death. 
But He delayed. Lazarus died. Why was Jesus not there 
to prevent his death? He could easily have been there. 
Did He refuse the prayer of Mary? By no means. He 
delayed to cure Lazarus that He might work a greater 
miracle. He raised him from the dead! To say “Lazarus, 
come forth!” was sweeter music to the ears of Martha and 
Mary than to say: “Lazarus, thou art cured of thy infirmity.” 

And so with you. God did not deign to give you what 
you asked that He might give you something better. You 
may not realize that now, but you will hereafter. 

Whether God will send you another baby depends on 
yourself and God’s good pleasure. But a new baby will be 
a different child from the one you lost. And perhaps a 
sweeter and more precious darling. Who knows? 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS: THE POPE 


(1) What percentage of Catholic children attend the 
Catholic grade schools? (2) How long has the Catholic 
parochial school been in existence? (3) Please explain how 
the Pope is elected, and on what merits he is chosen. (4) 
Why have most of the Popes been Italian? —R. H. R., 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 

(1) The latest available figures state that there are 7,061 
parish grade schools with an enrollment of 2,281,837 pupils. 
It is estimated that about 55 per cent of Catholic children 
attend the parochial schools. This estimate does not include 
351 orphanages, caring for 51,961 children, to whom instruc- 
tion is given. 

(2) The parochial school, in the sense of a religious 
school, in contradistinction to the purely secular school, is 
as old as the Church herself. Up to the sixteenth century 
popular instruction was usually conducted by monastic and 
cathedral schools. After that upheaval education tended to 
become divorced from religion, although it was nowhere, 
perhaps, so emphatically sanctioned as in this country, 
established as it is on the principle of the absolute separation 
of Church and State. In the United States the Catholic 
parochial school did not assume a substantial character until 
after the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1884. This 
was due to the peculiar conditions of the country and the 
poverty of the faithful. 

(3) The Pope is elected by the College of Cardinals, who 
make up the Senate of the Church, and represent the various 
nations in the conclave. Two-thirds majority is required 
for election. The qualities demanded in a Pope are those 
consonant with the office; virtue, learning, statesmanship, 
and the ability to avoid unnecessary friction with the Italian 
Government, without denying any of the rights of the Holy 
See. 

(4) This latter reason has, no doubt, influenced the Col- 
lege of Cardinals to choose an Italian in all the elections 
held since 1870. The fact that the seat of the Papacy is in 
Rome has also contributed to the choice of Italians. The 
residence of French Popes in Avignon, called “the Baby- 
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lonian Captivity of the Papacy,” demonstrated the necessity 
of choosing one who would naturally desire to remain in 
Rome. But every Cardinal, no matter of what nation, is 
eligible. 


THE BODY AND BLOOD OF CHRIST 


A non-Catholic states that Holy Communion is not the 
veal body and blood of Jesus Christ, but only a commemora- 
tion of it, for how could Christ's body and blood last through 
the centuries? Is this fact true?—V. C., St. Louis, Mo. 


No! Your friend disagrees with Jesus, Who said: “This 
is my body,” and “this is my blood.” It’s the same old 
argument of the Jews: “How can this man give us his flesh 
to eat?” It is not a question of how God can do it, but of 
what He said. 


VOTIVE LIGHTS 


Please give me a short description of the votive light. I 
would like a more intelligent description and clearer under- 
standing of it for the benefit of non-Catholic friends— 
Be Ms. Os 


A votive candle is usually a small candle which is lighted 
by one who desires (hence the name votive, meaning desire, 
wish, etc.), to express to God, the Blessed Virgin, or the 
saints, an act of thanksgiving, petition, or the like. The 
burning candle becomes in the intention of such a person a 
protracted prayer, reminding Almighty God and the saints, 
as it were, of the desires which prompted the person to 
light it. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


[ read in Tue Sicn of the wonderful results obtained by 
praying to St. Jude for aid. I was badly in need of a good 
position, and I prayed to St. Jude to help me. I promised 
him a large offering at Christmas time if he would aid me 
in getting work. To my surprise and delight, I had not been 
praying more than a few weeks when I heard of a wonderful 
job, and after a very little effort I obtained the appointment. 
—H. C. A., Brookiine, Mass. 


I was in need of financial aid, and besides was worried 
over school and getting a suitable place to live. I made a 
novena to St. Jude and was helped most wonderfully in many 
ways. I have since prayed to him and have received all my 
requests, and therefore cannot express the gratefulness of 
my heart to St. Jude—B. C. D., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


The following also wish to acknowledge their thanksgiv- 
ing to St. Jude for favors received through his intercession: 
A. C. W., Somervitte, Mass.; A. G. H., Everett, Mass.; 
E. Z., Loutsvitte, Ky.; A. H. H., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; J. S. 
C., Newton Center, Mass.; Mother, Brooxtyn, -N. Y.; 
A. M. D., Pittsspurcu, Pa.; B. W., SomMeErvILLE, Mass.; 
O. M. C., New York, N. Y.; J. A. McD., Burrato, N. Y.; 
V. T. D., Cu1caco, Itt.; E. S., Camsripce, Mass.; E. T. 
D., Newark, N. J.; M. C., Meprorp, Mass.; T. J. P., 
Dormont, Pa.; T. J. S.. NEw York, N. Y.; A. M. P., 
BrooxtyNn, N. Y.; J. F., Newark, N. J.; M. R. D., Newark, 
N. J.; M. A. G., Newark, N. J.; M. B. C., Curcaco, Itt.; 
V. and C. F., NewarK, N. J.; M. J. R., Prrrspurcu, Pa.; 
C. C..H., Inptanoports, Inp.; E. J. M., CAMBRIDGE, Mass.; 
O. R., Bronx, N. Y.; M. McD., DorcHester, Mass.; M. 
C. S., San Antonio, Texas; C. C., Exizasetu, N. J.; 
F, F., Freecanp, Pa.; M. F. C., Croster, N. J.; A. B., 
Brooxtyn, N. Y.; A Friend; M. McD., Cuicaco, Itt.; 
E. T., Brooktyn, N. Y.; G. V. K.;° New York, N. Y.; 
J. S., Jamaica, N. Y.; T. G., Cincinnati, Onto; A. D., 
Jamaica, N. Y.; M. H. N., Boston, Mass.; M. E. L., 
PittspurGH, Pa.; M. A. H., Santa’ Fe, N. M.; M. R., 
CRAFTON, Pa. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVING 


Three years ago I discovered that I had pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. I went out West, and after improving greatly was 
forced to go back to work because of financial difficulties. 
After I had worked a short time my lungs got worse and I 
developed tuberculosis of the spine, glandular tuberculosis 
and an infection of the ear. Things looked pretty black, but 
I went to bed and began praying to St. Jude and St. Therese, 
and now, after spending two years in bed, I am walking 
again and will soon be entirely well. Considering my con- 
dition it is nothing short of a miracle that I am well again, 
and I feel that it is through the intercession of St. Jude and 
St. Therese that it has come about.—J. C. M., Popiar 
Buiurr, Mo. 

The following also wish to acknowledge their thanksgiv- 
ing to various Saints for favors received through their inter- 
cession: M. McC., New York, N. Y.; K. J. P., CAMBRIDGE, 
Mass.; D. H., Cincinnati, Ou10; A. R., ScRANTON, Pa.; 
M. A., Jersey City, N. J.; J. McD., Warertoo, N. Y.; 
M. F. M., Los AnGeLes, Catir.; M. A., Natrona, Pa.; 
L. G., PirtspurcH, Pa.; M. E. H., Brinceport, Conn.; 
T. L. M., Venice, Catir.; M. E. McD., New York, N. Y.; 
E. P., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; M. F., Bettevug, Ky.; E. M. R., 
DorcuesterR, Mass.; J. J. S., Paterson, N. J.; C. A. McC., 
Ranpbo.tpH, Mass.; M. C. F., CAmBripGe, Mass.; M. McF., 
OranGE, N. J.; M. F. D., Brooktyn, N. Y.; M. D. F., 
ForGE VILLAGE, Mass. 


Communications 


CORRECTING THE “OUTCAST” 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In your August issue you reprint an article from the 
Church Times (Anglican) entitled the “Outcast.” 

The article itself is very touching, but to one who comes 
from the South of Ireland I think it contains a lot of in- 
accurate statements. 

The word “shuiler” meaning a walker, is seldom if ever 
used in this neighborhood. 

St. Multose’s is not situated in De Courcey’s County, 
really called Courshuka, or Courcey’s Country, by the 
natives. St. Multose’s is a Protestant church taken from 
the Roman Catholic Church during the time of “Bloody 
Cromwell.” There is absolutely no turf or turf bogs in or 
= the town of Keusah, County Cork, in which stand 

. Multose’s. The abbey mentioned happens to be the 
burying ground of some of my mother’s people and is quite 
distinct from the Churchyard of St. Multose’s. It is not 
possible for anyone to enter the abbey at night as it is sur- 
rounded by a high hedge of trees and scorteens (bushes) on 
three sides and a high stone wall on the other and the gates 
are locked at sundown. There is not any trace of the old 
abbey left except a few very low walls, inside of which are 
buried a number of priests. There is no possible way of 
indicating where anything stood in the supposed ruins, not 
even a window, as the ruins are practically levelled to the 
ground. 

The Church of St. Multose is situated on Church Square 
and the graveyard (used principally by those of the Church 
of England) runs to the back from 7 Guardwell to Rose 
Abbey, is surrounded by a high stone wall and a woman of 
forty would never be able to climb it. 

There is only a small stone cross on one of the back roofs of 
the church. The steeple is surmounted by the proverbial 
weather cock. The Cross (of which there is many legends) 
is visible from Guardwell. 

The people of Kinsale do not as a rule believe in the 
pisherogues about shadows bringing disaster, although they 
have their own pet superstitions. 








November, 1928 





The parish doctor in Kinsale, a very fine gentleman in 
my time was a Protestant. He was filled with love for his 
people. He has probably been in Kinsale for nigh on sixty 
years. In fact like Topsy “He just growed up there.” He 
could not very well enter sanctuary in St. Multose’s as that 
church was really always closed (in my time) by “Tim the 
Devil” or “Old Crank” Benson, before sundown. 

There was no chance of him losing his way (unless Jacky 
the Lantern had got him) as it was said that he knew nearly 
every stone in the street road, or bohereen in or around 
Kinsale for twenty miles. 

I wondered how the sea foam could get on anybody 
much less the old doctor in Kinsale. A fine harbor quiet 
even in the most cruel weather, and the Bandon River which 
under no circumstances could excite itself, is the only sea 
near St. Multose’s. The harbor lies about six blocks away 
and the river where it flows into the harbor is about a half 
mile away at a place called the “World’s End.” 

Maybe there may be some other St. Multose’s in “Cour- 
shuka” that has an abbey and belongs to the Roman Catho- 
lics. Maybe the writer of the Outcast, was telling about 
times hundreds of years ago, about which I naturally know 
nothing. If so, I apologize for the trouble I give you in 
trying to decipher my cruel handwriting. 

I sincerely hope you will not think I am criticizing your 
article (because I like your magazine) unduly, but I think 
it is only right that you should be made aware of the in- 
accurate statements in the article, knowing as I do that 
there are many people from our section of Ireland, who 
would be glad to say that all the church teachings must be 
wrong if this story is supposed to be correct. 


Bronx, New York Cirty, N. Y. ANDREW J. CROWLEY 


AN OLD MAN’S CONVICTIONS 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


A few weeks ago the Ave Maria, in an appeal for a par- 
ticular mission at Chentingfu, China, said: “How much 
more would be done for the support of our foreign missions, 
if Catholics could be made to realize the needs of the Mis- 
sionaries! Do we heed as well as hear the lessons of the 
Gospel? I was sick and you did not visit me.” 

I am sure the editor wanted to say: “How much more 
would be done if our Catholic people could be made to realize 
the reward.” I wanted to send at once, but my own little 
offering looks so pitifully small in the face of such a great 
need, that I am sending it to you to be disposed of as you 
see fit, and trusting that my letter, which, if you will pub- 
lish it, may be the means of making it a worth while offering 
and that in the end those devoted Sisters at Chentingfu may 
profit by the round-about way I am taking of reaching them. 

You may remember that this is my fourteenth offering 
which means that I am two years in advance of my promise 
of $100.00 a year, as long as I live, to the Chinese Missions. 

At first this promise looked like a serious undertaking but 
every year has found me in improved circumstances in spite 
of the fact that I have taken on other obligations approxi- 
mating three times as much, all in the line of charity, and 
that too, in spite of the fact that I was in my declining years 
when it dawned on me that “we cannot be over generous 
with God, that we cannot meet Him even half way,” and that 
we need never fear for our reward. The outstanding charity 
in the world today is our Catholic Missions, and our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius the XI, has placed them under the patron- 
age of the Little Flower, which really means that in no other 
way can we so easily reach her heart and sympathy. 

I have some wonderful records in my house, the best pro- 
ductions of the world’s greatest composers, others recording 
accurately the voices of our greatest singers, some now 
silent in the grave. I had some beautiful flowers until the 
frost chilled them, and I loved to have my friends enjoy 
them with me, but I am offering to you the best I have in 
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the world when I, a man of seventy, say from nearly twenty 
years experience: Give to the Missions, give generously, give 
in the right spirit, and God will not fail you.” 


Oak Park, ILL. Joun McINTYRE 


REGARDING THE LAY APOSTOLATE 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

I am relating this incident to you in the hope you will 
publish it in THe Sicn and thereby help save souls for 
whom Christ suffered and died. 

About two weeks ago I was passing a Catholic Church 
here in the city and stopped in for a few moments. A 
woman came in almost immediately with a baby in her arms 
and asked me the time of baptisms and if I would act as 
sponsor for her baby, as she had no one with her but a child 
ot about five years. 

Although the time for baptisms was past I arranged with 
the priest to come out again, and the child received the 
Saving Waters. Of course I mentioned to the priest that I 
did not know the woman. She was born in Hungary and 
did not speak very good English, although she could make 
one understand her. 

I could not refrain from thinking of this incident—won- 
dering why she had to come without godparents—perhaps 
she had to wait her chance so her husband would not know 
it—or perhaps she was not married in the church, etc., such 
thoughts as these ran through my mind. 

I spoke to a friend of mine (we both belong to a lay 
apostolate) and she suggested we go to see the family and 
try to find and remedy the trouble, if any. So a week later 
we set out to visit them and found a family of nine living in 
three rooms—the parents, six boys ranging in age from five 
to seventeen years, and the baby girl. There is an older 
girl about twenty years who does not live home on account 
of conditions due to lack of room, but she comes to see them 
twice a week. 

We proceeded to inquire about the church duties and 
learned that none of them attend church nor have any of 
the children, excepting the oldest girl, made their First Com- 
munion, although all have been baptized, some when they 
were four or five years of age, the last baby was four months. 
They did not know any prayers, not even the Hail Mary. 
The mother had not gone to Mass or the Sacraments in 
twenty-two years, since she came from the old country. The 
boy about thirteen years, who spoke quite intelligently, 
seemed ready and willing to go to church, as he said some 
of his chums are Catholics and one of them has a brother 
studying for the priesthood. 

We told them of the importance of attending to their re- 
ligious duties and arranged to go to the house every week, 
beginning at once, to instruct and prepare them for the 
Sacraments. The mother said she would go to confession, 
so one of us will arrange to go with her within a short time, 
as she also must be instructed to a certain degree. 

As she has a large family to care for it is not easy for 
her to get out. They have had quite some sickness and the 
father is not able to work steady and the children have not 
got the clothes they should have. 

Of course as we go deeper into this case we shall try to 
find them larger quarters so the girl may be able to come 
home to live and thereby help her mother, who most cer- 
tainly needs her. She has had to keep the boy of 13 years 
home from school on many occasions, which is not fair to 
the child. 

This is only one of the many cases we come across in our 
work, and I do not want you to think that we belong to the 
Pharisee Family, but there is an abundance of like work to 
be done right here in our large cities, and this family is 
within a stone’s throw of the church. . 

Truly, it can be said without hesitation. 
Great but the Laborers are Few.” 


Jersey City, N. J. A FRIEND OF THE Missions 


“The Harvest is 
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SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH, BADEN, PA. 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


We hope that the accompanying sketch may be of interest 
to the readers of your paper, especially M. J. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, whose question concerning the location, etc., of our 
Motherhouse was published in the Sicn Post of the July 
issue, 

At the suggestion of St. John Medaille, a priest of the 
Society of Jesus, and under the guidance of Bishop Henry 
de Maupas, the Congregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
originated in LePuy, France, in 1650. The continued growth 
of the society was checked by the French Revolution, and its 
members were dispersed, but after the fall of Robespierre, 
it was restored by Mother St. John Fontbonne. 

With the approval of Mother St. John, six Sisters came 
to America in 1836 and established the first motherhouse of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph on the Western Continent at 
Carondelet, a village about six miles from St. Louis. From 
this place the congregation branched forth to all parts of the 
United States. 

In 1869 the community entered the Pittsburgh Diocese 
and established a motherhouse and novitiate at Ebensburg, 
Pa. There they opened a preparatory school for boys, nam- 
ing the institution Mt. Gallitzin in honor of Demetrius Gal- 
litzin, the prince-priest. 

In 1901 the motherhouse, novitiate and academy were 
transferred to Mt. Gallitzin, Baden, Pa., twenty miles west 
of Pittsburgh. The intervening years have been filled with 
works of zeal and charity characteristic of an active order, 
and at the present time the Sisters of St. Joseph are in charge 
of 25 grammar schools and 8 high schools in the Pittsburgh 
Diocese; 6 grammar schools in the Altoona Diocese, together 
with teachers on the staff of the Central High Schools of that 
diocese. They also have St. Joseph’s Hospital and Training 
School for Nurses on Carson St., S. S., Pittsburgh, and St. 
Joseph’s Infant Home at Ebensburg in the Altoona Diocese. 
Their boarding school for boys, Mt. Gallitzin Academy, 
aden, Pa., is a superior institution of its kind, giving in a 
religious atmosphere a very thorough grammar and junior 
high school course. The Sisters also conduct a Preparatory 
School at the Motherhouse for young girls who desire later 
to enter the Novitiate. 

The spirit of generosity and sacrifice so deeply planted by 
the pioneer Sisters to America led four brave Sisters to 
depart from their Motherhouse at Baden, Pa., August 23, 
1926, to assist the Passionist Fathers in their missionary 
labors in far distant China. The first band of Sisters of 
St. Joseph to set foot on Chinese soil reached Shanghai, 
September 25, and after a long and perilous journey by 
river and overland, reached their assigned miss#on at Yuan- 
chow, Hunan Province, in the very heart of the Celestial 
Kingdom, on January 13, 1927. After three short months 
of happy missionary life they were forced to flee for their 
lives from the terror of the Reds. On their way one of 
their members, Sister Clarissa, died from malaria fever. 
The others took up their abode in Shanghai, where they 
were joined by a second unit, who departed from Baden, 
March 3, 1928. The time spent in Shanghai while await- 
ing an opportune time to return to,the interior was spent in 
familiarizing themselves with the language, customs and 
needs of the people for whom they have given “their all.” 
With happy hearts these six brave Sisters departed for 
Hankow, September 4, thus beginning the first part of the 
long trip to Yuanchow. 

The Congregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph offers an 
excellent opportunity to girls and young women who wish 
to enter a community in which piety and active service are 
combined. “All are received on the same footing, all enjoy 
the same privileges, and all are subject to the same obedience 
which assigns duties according to ability, talent and apti- 
tude.” ‘The candidate spends from three to six months as a 


postulant, two years as a novice, and then is permitted to 
pronounce her religious vows for a term of one year. These 
vows are repeated annually for a period of three years, after 
which simple perpetual vows may be taken, together with 
the protestation of practicing the most profound humility in 
all things, and the most cordial charity toward the neighbor, 
by the exercise of all the works of mercy, both spiritual and 
corporal. 


BabDEN, Pa. SIsTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 


NOT A PARALLEL CASE 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In your leading editorial in the October issue of THE Sicn, 
“Fair Play and Right Thinking,” you state your reasons 
against Prohibition. You say: “Prohibition has been called 
an experiment ‘noble in motive’ and maybe it is, but many 
sensible people of both political faiths are of the opinion 
that the experiment has ignobly failed. To begin with, any 
legislation specifying what a man shall not eat or what he 
shall not drink is foredoomed to failure, just as would be 
legislation prescribing what a man shall eat or what he shall 
drink.” 

According to your statement, then, any legislation regulat- 
ing the use of eatables and drinkables is foredoomed to 
failure. Let me ask you if the Catholic Church does not 
regulate the use of such things? Is not the Friday abstinence 
from meat which is prescribed for Catholics concerned 
with such things? No Catholic, I believe, may eat meat on 
Fridays except under the penalty of sin. What difference is 
there between the Church curtailing the liberty to eat meat 
on Fridays and the State curtailing the drinking of iritoxi- 
cants? If the Prohibition Law is a violation of the Bill of 


Rights may not the same be said of the Church’s ban on ~ 


meat on Fridays? Surely you would not say that the 
Church’s law is not “legislation.” How then can you justly 
complain of the law of the Nation when you willingly obey 
the law of the Church? Both are concerned with eatables 
and drinkables. 

And moreover your Church forbids the taking of anything 
in the line of eatables and drinkables from midnight on in 
view of the reception of the Holy Communion. Is not this 
an interference with the liberties of Catholics? And yet 
you seem to believe in the justice of such laws. Why then 
do you so violently combat the Prohibition Law, which is 
actuated by a noble motive—the well being of our woman- 
hood and manhood from the abhorrent evils of intoxicating 
liquor ? 


W. SpRINGFIELD, Mass. FRANK ALLISON 


Epitor’s Note: All law is an invasion of liberty. Some 
laws are reasonable; others are unjust. One can hardly 
claim that the Church’s law of fast and abstinence is either 
unreasonable or unjust. Besides, compliance with any and 
all Church laws is voluntary nor compulsory. Hence there 
is no parallel between the law of fasting and Prohibition. 


THE AUGUSTINIAN SISTERS 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In your last issue of Tue Sien I read the following ques- 
tion: “Where are the Augustinian Sisters located in the 
United States?” In your answer the Sisters of Charity of 
St. Augustin are the only ones mentioned. 

Allow me to draw your attention to the fact that the Mis- 
sionary Canonesses of St. Augustin have a house in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., a mission for the Indians in Mississippi, and 
their Provincial House in New York City, 437 West 47th 
Street. These Sisters are in charge of numerous schools, 
hospitals, orphan asylums, etc., in the Philippine Islands, the 
West Indies, China, British India and Africa. 


New York, N. Y. MortHerR M. SusANNE, PRovINcIAL 























cAndrew: Another Man’s Brother 


FOURTH OF A SERIES ON 


T Is a noteworthy fact that 

the first four of the Apostles 

of Christ to be called to 

leave everything mundane 
for the divine apostolate were two sets 
of brothers. Peter and Andrew were 
brothers, and so were James and 
John. And throughout the earthly 
life of Christ these four seem to con- 
stitute as it were an inner circle 
amongst the Twelve, as if there 
were admitted amongst them 
some preéminence in favor of 
the men whom Christ called 
first. 

It would seem that the earthly 
reputation of Andrew has suf- 
fered what very much resembles 
eclipse. He occupies the rather 
unfortunate position of being 
another man’s brother. The 
very first time he is mentioned 
by name in the Gospels it is in 
that capacity. “Andrew, Simon 
Peter’s brother.” That is the 
title he bears on that first occa- 
sion. And it would appear that, 
so far as the records speak 
specifically, Peter’s brother he 
remained to the end of his life. 

Not that he was not an indi- 
vidualized personality ; he is in- 
dividual enough wherever he is 
mentioned at all. But the fact 
remains that very little of his 
action and only a sentence or 
two of his speech have come 
across the years to enlighten us 
about his personal character- 
istics, as a man’s words and ac- 
tions invariably reveal his per- 
sonality to all who know them. 
A man can no more hide his 
personality in the record of his 
deliberate speech and his action 
than the sun can hide its face; 
actions speak, proverbially, and 
they tell the story of personality 
better than volumes of words. 
A man may perhaps camouflage his 
real self in his public talk; not every 
man who addresses an audience is 
careful to reveal all himself. 

But in a man’s actions one may 
read him to the full, and the bits of 
this obscure Apostle’s work that have 
been preserved for us either in the 
Gospels or in a genuinely reliable tra- 
dition show him a man of strong 
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character and immediate decision. 


Of his speech we have almost noth- 
ing; of his action, specifically, very 
little, aside from what we know he 
must have been and done as a mem- 
ber of that body of Christ’s friends 





ST. ANDREW, BY EL GRECO 


who accompanied Him almost con- 
stantly for the last three years of 
His life. But that little is significant. 

He was a resident of Bethsaida by 
the Lake of Genesereth, and younger 
it would appear than his famous 
brother Simon ‘Peter. Like Peter, 
he was a fisherman, his brother’s 
partner in the boat that Christ 
honored by using it for a pulpit on 
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a great occasion. He seems to have 
been living in the same house with 
Peter when the great revelation ‘of 
the Messias came to his notice. He 
was evidently a man of some little 
education at least, a man of thought 
as well as daily toil with his hands, 
the sort of man that appears to have 
been attracted most generally to the 
preaching of the Baptist. 

For Andrew was one of the 
followers of that great and 
austere preacher of penance. 
He was present that day by the 
Jordan when John, enlightened 
from on high, saw approaching 
him the figure of the new 
preacher and teacher in Israel. 
No hesitation in the Baptist— 
there never was! “Behold the 
Lamb of God,” he cries, and 
with an immense joy that his 
mission had been accomplished, 
he salutes the Messias he had 
been announcing. Precursor he 
had been, by God’s ordinance, 
herald of mankind’s coming re- 
demption. The last of the 
prophets, it was reserved for 
him to see with his own eyes 
that Redeemer whom forty 
centuries of prophecy had fore- 
told to the Chosen of God. 
John saw Him and hailed Him 
in His proper character at once 
—‘“Behold the Lamb of God.” 


N THATexclamation, 

Heaven-dictated as it un- 
questionably was, there was light 
for more than John. Andrew 
at once perceived the meaning 
of it, saw through the veils that 
had hitherto concealed the per- 
son of the Messias, and recog- 
nized in the approaching Christ 
the personality of the Expected 
of Centuries. His decision is 
made on the spot; the matter 
admits of no delay. He follows the 
Messias at once, and we are told that 
Jesus, seeing that He was followed, 
asked: “What seek you?” Andrew 
says : “Master, where dwellest Thou ?” 
And he is bidden, “Come and see.” 
So it was done; ‘Andrew and his un- 
named companion went with Christ. 
saw where He dwelt, and remained 
with Him that day. And, returning 
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home, he betakes himself immediately 
to his brother and says, with no 
shadow of hesitation whatever, “We 
have found the Messias.” 

At once, Andrew takes Peter to 
the Master Who greets him with 
those momentously prophetic words, 
“Thou art Simon the son of Jona; 
thou shalt be called Cephas which is 
interpreted Peter.” So Andrew, 
though not himself the leader of the 
Apostles nor the greatest personality 
amongst them, has the distinction of 
being the first of the Apostles to hear 
the call and answer it, and, likewise, 
the further distinction of bringing to 
Christ the man of destiny, Peter, His 
Vicar on earth. 


T 1s proof of his generosity and 
L consideration for others, that he 
did not keep his great news to him- 
self. It would have been inconceiv- 
ably selfish to do so, and in Andrew 
there was no room for selfishness. 
He had found what centuries of the 
Jewish people had longed for: the 
Messias had been revealed to him in 
a flash. 

Who knows how long Andrew had 
been himself on the search, in his 
own quiet, unobtrusive fashion? 
Manifestly, the time of the Messias 
was close at hand; the prophecies of 
generations were being rapidly ful- 
filled. Andrew’s master, John the 
Baptist, had been preaching the Re- 
deemer’s close advent. It is in no 
sense surprising, therefore, that An- 
drew was not startled when the dra- 
matic indication was finally given 
there on the banks of the Jordan. He 
heard and saw and followed after 
Christ. 

He was entirely convinced that the 
Messias stood before him in human 
shape, spoke in human _ speech, 
though the shape and the speech 
were not so patently royal as Andrew 
with all the rest of his generation 
had been misled into expecting. But 
once confronted with the personality 
of Christ, there is no hesitancy about 
Andrew. : 

The news had to be shared, and 
who so close to Andrew then as his 
brother? Immediately, side by side, 
the two hurry out along the road 
once more, till Peter sees the Master 
for himself and Andrew rejoices in 
Peter’s joy at the finding of the Mes- 
sias. Great-souled and generous as 
he is, Andrew’s heart expands with 
shared joy, for what pure joy is not 
the greater for being shared? 


On one other occasion in the 


Gospel narrative does Andrew play a 
speaking part. It is the great day 
when the thousands had followed 
Christ into waste places without 
food for the journey, and the sympa- 
thy of Christ was touched at their 
predicament. He could not dismiss 
them fasting for they would faint on 
the way, and where were they to find 
food in the wilderness for so many? 

Andrew finds the answer. He 
sees near by a lad with a basket. 
“There is a boy here,” he says, “with 
five loaves and a few fishes. But,” 
he adds deprecatingly, “what are 
these among so many?” Is it an en- 
tirely illegitimate exercise of fancy 
to suspect that Andrew may have 
had some inkling of the great event 
of the next hour? May we not rea- 
sonably suppose that after he had 
seen some of the other wonders that 
his Master had so_ considerately 
wrought for the alleviation of men’s 
necessities, he was quite well aware 
that the case was not so hopeless as 
it looked? At all events, while the 
rest of the ‘Apostles stood helplessly 
by, wondering what could be done, it 
is Andrew who sees the opportunity 
and seizes it. It required a mighty 
confidence in Christ and His powers 
to suspect that in a boy’s lunch there 
might be hidden potentialities of sus- 
tenance for thousands, but whether 
he suspected what Christ might do or 
not, it is quite certain that it was he 
who called his Master’s attention to 
the youth and his scanty store of 
food. 

The rest is history. The loaves and 
fishes were miraculously multiplied to 
satisfy five thousand appetites as 
symbol of the satisfaction of millions 
of times five thousand spiritual appe- 
tites through the Bread that Christ 
came upon earth to bring. And it 
was Andrew cf quick decision that 
saw the epportunity and brought the 
boy to Christ, as he had once brought 
his brother. 

Again he filled his rdle of bringing 
men to Christ. A few days before 
the tragedy at Calvary a group of 
Gentiles came up to Jerusalem, met 
Philip, and asked if they might see 
Christ. Philip, as though doubting 
the propriety of the introduction, re- 
fers the matter to Andrew, appar- 
ently as to one better equipped to 
decide. Could the Master be dis- 
turbed for the sake of these Gentiles ? 
Perhaps they came only out of vulgar 
curiosity. Andrew solves the riddle 
at once. He takes them to Christ. 
and the Master makes of the occasion 


an opportunity to address to all within 
hearing one of his most significant 
and moving discourses, as the twelfth 
chapter of the Gospel according to 
St. John records it. 

Notice, all three of the instances 
where Andrew is named in the 
Gospels are similar in this respect: 
all of them consisted, from his view- 
point, in bringing souls to Christ. 
And what marvels did not Our 
Savior do with them, once they had 
come in contact with His personality! 

That same role was Andrew’s dur- 
ing the years that followed the 
Ascension. With the others, he had 
been commissioned to preach the 
Gospel to every creature. With 
them, following their friendly fare- 
wells in Jerusalem after Pentecost, he 
took his staff and went into the great 
world to preach Christ and Him 
crucified. Whither his missionary 
journeyings took him, there is no 
certain knowledge and no tradition 
that is acceptable in its entirety. 

The most probable accounts have 
him preaching the Gospel manfully 
in Cappadocia, Galatia, Thrace, 
Macedonia, Byzantium (the modern 
Constantinople) and Achaia. It is 
generally believed that he was put to 
death during the reign of Nero, on 
November 30, 60 A. D. The tradi- 
tions concerning his death are well 
known. The form of cross on which 
he suffered bears his name, and the 
holy joy with which he greeted his 
gibbet is proverbial. All his life long, 
from the first acquaintance with his 
Divine Lord to the end, from about 
the year 30 to the year 60, Andrew 
had done one thing and done it su- 
premely well; he had lived for the 
one purpose of serving Christ and 
his fellowmen by bringing men’s 
souls to know Christ. 


E last scene of his life was 
Os a piece with the rest. From 
his gibbet, during his long agony— 
and he was bound on the cross to 
protract his sufferings—he preached 
to those who came about that agon- 
ized deathbed, and the burden of his 
preaching can have been no other 
than the Christ Whom he had so 
long loved and served. What matter 
to him that the Gospel calls him 
“brother of Simon Peter.” Honor 
enough for him it was that Christ 
had called him friend and treated 
him as such, and it was to his Great 
Friend that the angel of death, re- 
versing Andrew’s lifelong réle, would 
bring him rejoicing. 
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FATHER TIMOTHY AND STEFANJA KAMINSKI 


HE little orphan under the 

catalpa tree would have 

given pause to the most 

jaded observer. As if it 
were not enough that she should be 
a particularly inconsequential little 
orphan in a particularly sophisticated 
red hat, she was looking out from 
under it in a bewildered sort of way, 
like a nice and perhaps not very in- 
telligent dog with an inverted peach 
basket on his head. 

In her attitude there was none of 
the self-conscious little girl playing 
lady; only gentle bewilderment, and 
possibly fear—fear of something that 
was to come across the bright green 
lawn from the avenue, or from either 
of the side streets between which lay 
the orphanage grounds. 

Her singular conduct bore at first 
no conspicuous relation to her 
astonishing red hat. But as if that, 
too, began to fall under her fear she 
removed it, and having pushed her- 
self up awkwardly to her knees, she 
hung it, with an air of reverence, 
among the thick leaves of the catalpa 
tree. Then she turned to the avenue 
a somewhat flat, uninteresting Polish 
face, and through the lightish hair 
that straggled into her dull eyes, be- 
gan her frightened scrutiny all over 
again. 

Beside her a doll lay in a heap—an 
old-fashioned, overstuffed creature in 
a scarlet woollen jumper. The little 
orphan’s next action threw consider- 
able light upon her strange behavior 
with the hat. With an engaging in- 
sensitiveness to the vulgar eye, she 
pulled off the doll’s gown and stuffed 
it into her own patch pocket. Mani- 
festly the little orphan felt an impera- 
tive need for concealing everything 
red. 

Voices rose from the nearest of 
the pleasant brick orphanage build- 
ings. The child turned her head a 
little; then sank face down on the 
doll’s  flounced petticoat. Two 
gentlemen, plainly of the cloth, were 
walking across the lawn to the 
avenue. The older, tall, urbane, 
with a triangle of purple below his 
Roman collar, could not have been 
called old, for all his white hair and 
the wrinkles of his fine, aquiline face. 
The younger was not exactly young; 
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his shoulders looked worn under his 
shiny little coat, and a small worried 
angle, like a check mark on an 
arithmetic paper, had carved itself 
between his very kind blue eyes. 

Despite the senior cleric’s earnest 
conversation, those blue eyes were 
now roving over the grass to the 
catalpa tree. True, all that greeted 
them was the prone, uncordial back 
of the strange little orphan, but even 
that limited sight distracted their 
owner into interrupting gently. 

“I say, she looks like Stefanja, 
Monsignor.” He stopped short on 
the walk. 


ONSIGNOR laughed in 
MD natured surrender. 

“Well, I suppose there’s no use 
talking to you about important papal 
documents probably awaiting you at 
the rectory while her ladyship is on 
the landscape. Only if it ts your 
Polish infant, shouldn’t there be a 
hat, a devastating red hat, flaunted 
with the imprimatur of an excellent 
cleric of her acquaintance ?” 

“Oh, look here, Monsignor”—the 
priest’s gesture was helpless and dis- 
claiming—‘didn’t I tell you fifty-five 
times how that came about? You 
know the way the well-meaning rich 
in this town send all their discarded 
junk ‘around to the dear little 
orphans’? Steve dug that abominable 
red thing out of a box of old clothes 
that came from some woman up the 
avenue.” 

“So you think I’m barking up the 
wrong tree, eh? Want me to blame 
the dowager that sent it? Of 
course you should encourage infants, 
of six years, to be at large in modern 


good- 





great-grandmothers’ hats, Father 
Timothy ?” 
“But, Monsignor” — Father 


Timothy’s voice was hot with protest 
now—‘“when I met Steve under that 
hat, I thought she was playing house 
or something — you know the way 
little kids go on—and I bowed and 
said—you know the way one joins 
in the game—‘What a perfect duck 
of a hat you’re wearing this morning, 
Mrs. Kaminski.’ ” 
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“And just because you set the seal 
of your approbation upon its ducki- 
ness, the good Sister Eulalie can’t 
keep it off the infant’s head. 
Timothy, you’re making a rank senti- 
mentalist out of that child.” 

“Well, I can’t explain to her now 
that I was fooling, can I? It isn’t 
doing any harm, anyway.” 

Monsignor chuckled. 

“Once or twice I’ve watched Sister 
Eulalie’s face when her charge ap- 
peared in that bonnet. Really, now 
if the Holy Father could see it he’d 
have you doing penance for oppress- 
ing the orphan instead of giving you 
sheep in addition to lambs. I’m glad 
there’s canonical garb for the clergy, 
else your lucky priests might be 
abroad in some bizarre outfits.” 

His eye was aglint with teasing. 

But Father Timothy was intent 
upon the catalpa tree. The worried 
lines between his eyes grew deeper. 

“She’ll catch cold lying there,” he 
said. 

“Oh, no, she won’t, Timothy. Or- 
phan chilluns don’t ketch things plain 
chilluns ketch.” His face sobered. 
“Aren’t they God’s dearest ?” 

Father Timothy nodded reverently. 

“Stevie!” he called. 

The green gingham back that was 
Stevie did not stir. 

“What’s the matter with her?” 


said Father Timothy at last. ‘“She’s 
never huffy.” 
“Temperament,” offered Mon- 


signor. “Someone has acquainted 
her with the appeal of elusiveness. 
Never fear; she hasn’t jilted you. 
She’ll be climbing up to pat your 
mitre soon, and to kiss your episcopal 
cross. We'd better go on now. The 
bulls may be at the rectory.” 


ATHER TIMOTHY moved on re- 
luctantly. 

“Tt’s not like her,” he said. 

Twice before they reached the 
gate, he looked at the catalpa tree, 
but he and his companion were well 
out of the grounds when Stevie’s face 
arose. Then she scrambled to her 
feet, and went, head down, over the 
lawn toward the central building, and 
almost into Sister Superior and 
Sister Eulalie, at a little distance 
from the steps. 
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Sister Eulalie’s voice came warmly 
remonstrative. 

“Stefanja! My dear child! You 
nearly bowled Sister over! She'll 
think that I train my girls to be 
hoydens.” 

Her glasses flashed in the summer 
sunlight. 


ISTER Supertor’s frail figure 

looked, indeed, as if it would 
take no colossal hoyden to bowl her 
over, but her eyes, gazing at Stevie, 
quiet, and straight, and kind, made it 
evident that she could forgive a 
hoyden for the bowling, especially an 
orphan hoyden. Now her worn 
hand reached for Stevie’s cheek. 

“Just suppose who was here, 
Stefanja?” 

Stevie raised her eyes, duller than 
usual through her thin, lifeless hair. 
\ poor little smile, gentle, inoffensive, 
worked to her lips. Her fingers 
moved among the shabby beads at 
Sister Superior’s side. 

“Your Father Timothy, Stevie. 
\nd Monsignor says that almost 
certainly the Holy Father has made 
Father Timothy a Lordship to help 
the dear old bishop, who has too much 
to do. Monsignor thinks that the 
bulls the Pope sent should be at the 
rectory now. Oh, Stevie, aren’t we 
all going to be happy, particularly 
you, dear, the little girl he brought to 
us in his own arms? Monsignor 
promised that when the bulls come 
he will have Father Timothy’s sexton 
ring the church bells, and ring them, 
and ring them. And _ Father 
Timothy said, ‘All right, Monsignor, 
on one condition—that Sister here 
will have the orphans get straight 
down on their knees and pray the 
good Lord to help me.’ Stevie, 
dear! Think of our Father Timothy 
a bishop! We shall have to call him 
‘Your Lordship,’ and he'll be too 
stylish to hear our confessions—dear 
me, yes.” She smiled down at 
Stevie’s bent head. “But you must 
be out with the other children on the 
play-court when the church - bells 
ring, dear.” 

She pressed the small green body 
close to her. 

Stevie disengaged her fingers 
from the beads and broke away with- 
out raising her eyes. 

Sister Eulalie looked after the 
drooping figure. 

“Now wouldn’t you suppose,” she 
observed, “that our Stefanja 
Kaminski aspired to be auxiliary 
bishop of this diocese herself ?” 
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Sister Superior laughed, too. 

“Strange baby! She’s peaky to- 
day. We shall have to remedy that. 
If I’m not too childish in counting 
my chickens—the orphans will have 
to give an entertainment for Father 
Timothy, and Stevie will have to 
look her poor little best by then.” 

Sister Eulalie’s glasses flashed at 
Sister Superior. 

“They all must look their best, 
Sister.” 

“Yes, all, but especially Stevie. 
Of course, for his sake, Stevie will 
have to be in the limelight. She can 
present flowers to him.” 

A tiny, sharp cry broke from 
Sister Eulalie. 

“Oh, Sister, not Stefanja! Sister 
dear, not, please not Stefanja! I 
could never train her. I can’t even 
keep her looking respectable. Her 
hair is utterly impossible, and her 
garters seem possessed, and her 
fingers simply cannot hold anything. 
Then her English is so limited, and 
she’s altogether without imagination !” 


ISTER SUPERIOR smiled in sym- 
pathy. 

“Tt’s pretty trying, I know, dear, 
more so because you have those two 
attractive older girls—your exquisite 
Mildred Maguire, and that active 
French child with the beautiful cop- 
per hair—what is it? Marie-Céline ?” 

“Oh, Sister, don’t you think that 
if Mildred or Marie-Céline per- 
formed, Father Timothy would like 
it every bit as well?” 

“No, Sister, I’m sure he wouldn’t. 
Father Timothy’s like a doting 
mother where that dull Polish baby 
is concerned. She’s the dearer to 
him perhaps because other people 
pass her by. And so, child, I’m 
afraid that it must be Stefanja. After 
all, the only purpose of an entertain- 
ment will be Father Timothy’s pleas- 
ure, and the most talented orphan, or 
the most beautiful could never please 
him as much as Stevie. Poor Sister 
Eulalie!”’ She smiled up at the 
young nun affectionately. “To have 
the fine fire of your youthful zeal 
cooled by my old-fashioned notions! 
And you're striving so hard to feel 
submission of the judgment that 
you'll be having apoplexy on me.” 

Sister Eulalie laughed. 

“T hope not; I have to train Stevie. 
At least, Sister”—a wraith of a smile 
played about her lips—‘‘Stevie may 
not wear the red hat?” 

Sister Superior laughed outright. 

“At least that. She'll probably 
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want to, though. I even found her 
with it on, dusting her ‘charge’—save 
the mark.” 

“It’s the most outrageous thing 
that ever a frenzied milliner put 
needle to.” One felt that Stevie’s 
red hat was the scapegoat of Sister 
Eulalie’s conserved emotion. “Thurs- 
day when my children were ready for 
the hay-ride to the mountain, look- 
ing like cherubs in a pious picture, 
along came Stevie in that hat to ruin 
the appearance of everything. I 
knew that she wanted to wear it and, 
soft-hearted simpleton that I am, I 
told her she might. I’m afraid the 
hat has sowed the apple of discord, 
among my older girls even. Envy 
seems to gnaw especially bitter at the 
heart of Marie-Céline. Stevie wears 
it, the orphans say, because Father 
Timothy said that he liked it. He 
most certainly could not have been 
in earnest. To think,” marveled 
Sister Eulalie, “that a man who has 
been a prodigious success in every- 
thing he’s undertaken should be putty 
in the hands of a child.” 

“It’s not so strange,” observed 
Sister Superior, her tranquil eyes - 
shining clear on the horizon, “when 
a man walks as hard as that unas- 
suming little priest does in the foot- 
steps of our Blessed Lord. He is 
putty in the hands of orphans, too.” 

She paused a minute, her eyes still 
on the distance; all at once they re- 
turned to temporalities. 

“Stevie must be troubled about 
something. All she needed when she 
was here just now was a cropped 
head, a cringing neck, stout boots, 
and a checkered pinafore to be a 
representative moving-picture orphan. 
She acted to me as if she was fright- 
ened. Could she be imagining some- 
thing ?” 

Sister Eulalie shook her head in 
decisive negation. 

“Not if I know Stefanja. She 
never imagined anything in her life. 
I’m sure that she’s not afraid, Sister ; 
she doesn’t -go in for emotions—at 
least not for orthodox emotions.” 


OR once in her life Sister Eulalie 
was, of course, wrong. Stevie, 
stumbling across the grass to the 
play-court, had been going in for 
two very orthodox emotions; a sense 
of the loss of Father Timothy sat 
heavy upon her, and a fear, a des- 
perate fear of Father Timothy’s 
bulls. 
It had been at the annual hay-ride 
prepared for the orphans by the good 
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ladies of Father Timothy’s parish 
that the ferocious nature of bovines 
had first come to her dull conscious- 
ness. Almost before the cart had 
lumbered out of the orphanage gate 
that morning, Marie-Ceéline, sitting 
beside her, handsome and arrogant, 
had begun to make remarks of an 
enigmatic nature to Mildred, directly 
opposite. A month before Marie- 
Céline would have bestowed no 
thought upon the negligible Polish 
child next to her, but ever since the 
appearance of the red hat, Marie- 
Céline had had a rod in pickle for 
Stevie. 


S THE hay cart had rounded a turn 

between green fields lush in 

the August sunshine, Marie-Céline’s 

fleet black eyes whisked beyond the 

road, and her face lighted amazingly. 
“Lookut the bull, Mildurd.” 

Stevie had looked, too. There be- 
fore the peacefullest of pastoral 
backgrounds, a venerable Guernsey, 
all knobs and hollows, was munch- 
ing her cud. Now and then she made 
a feeble pull at the grass, but her 
efforts were most times unrewarded, 
as the blades resisted her old teeth. 

“OQ Marie-Sleen!” cried Mildred 
aghast. 

The cow had rolled a benign eye 
toward the hay cart. 

“Lookut him glare, Mildurd. But 
don’t you be ascared, Mildurd,” 
Marie-Céline added sweetly. “You 
haven’t got any red on. He’s lookin’ 
for people with red on, ’specially 
hats. Those are the ones he'll go 
for, Mildurd, an’ golly, won’t he go 
for them. First he’ll beller—terrible 
—an’ then he’ll throw ’em up in the 
air, an’ then foam’ll come out o’ his 
nose, an’ then he'll trample on ’em, 
an’ gore ’em with his horns. This 
way, Mildurd.” 

She leaped up, ground her teeth, 
butted her copper head into an im- 
aginary substance before her, and 
then amid dust clouds of her own 
making, executed upon the hay a 
sort of dance macabre. 

“That way, Mildurd,” she said 
virtuously. “TI saw a bullfight in the 
movies once.” 

“OQ Marie-Sleen!” breathed Mil- 
dred. 

The little smile had withered from 
Steve’s face. She had stolen a 
glance back at the old cow, and a 
frightened spasm went over her. She 
had spent the entire day in an agony 
of terror, with her weather eye open 
for bulls. 


THE SIGN 


Since the hay ride her fear had 
been curbed somewhat by the re- 
moteness of those green pastures and 
by the abiding presence of Father 
Timothy in the rectory beyond the 
avenue, curbed until today when her 
slow little mind had grasped the idea 
that her protector was about to extend 
his hospitality to bulls. At first she 
had been numb with apprehension 
lest they would gore him, until she 
remembered that his hat was un- 
provocatively black. Then it came to 
her dully but none the less over- 
whelmingly that these bulls were to 
be Father Timothy’s own pet bulls, 
to gambol over to the orphanage with 
him as a lovely white dog sometimes 
came with Monsignor. And without 
question they would know that 
Stevie was the little girl who wore a 
red hat. 

As she entered the play-court, a 
wide green space shaded by three 
superb sycamores and hallowed by 
the smile of a bronze statue of Our 
Lady, a game of school was in prog- 
ress. Marie-Ceéline was the teacher ; 
the pupils were the cosmopolitan en- 
semble of every Catholic orphanage. 
The North was there in broad, pa- 
tient faces with prominent cheek- 
bones, like Stevie’s; the South in 
olive skins and prolific, expressive 
gesture; the West in short, freckled 
noses and long, quizzical upper lips; 
and, sporadically, the East in the 
melancholy dark eyes of a little Greek 
or Armenian. 

In accordance with the inexorable 
convention that the chief bit of stage 
business in playing school is assault 
and battery practised upon the pupils 
by the teacher, Marie-Céline was fall- 
ing upon the hilarious orphans, one 
by one, and shaking them until her 
own black eyes joggled up and down 
in her head, and her hair swung back 
and forth like so much brand new 
copper wire. 

Stevie’s appearance caused a little 
stir; Father Timothy’s approaching 
glory had imposed upon her a vicari- 
ous radiance. Even Marie-Céline 
conceded her attention. 

“T guess maybe I’ll let Stevie play 
with me,” she said. 

Stevie evidently had no notion of 
playing with anyone. Her slow, 
gentle gaze worked around the 
group, and she smiled her wonted 
smile; but she met their advances 
silently. 

The silence cast upon her the com- 
plexion of a new-blown superiority. 
Forthwith Marie-Céline’s benevo- 
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lence curdled. She laughed sar- 
donically, tossed her stiff, bright hair, 
and turned from Stevie to the other 
orphans. 

“I guess maybe we'll play bulls 
now,” she said. 

Mildred Maguire’s lovely 
were shocked, incredulous. 

“OQ Marie-Sleen, you dast not! 
They’re holy bulls!” 

“T guess we'll play bulls,” repeated 
Marie-Céline, as dispassionately as if 
Mildred had greeted her suggestion 
with rapture. “I'll be the fierce 
father bull, an’ Mildurd’ll be the 
mother bull, an’ the rest of you can 
be the childurn bulls, an’ the cousin 
bulls, an’ gramma bulls — only 
Gracie”—she squinted speculatively 
at a plump, lynx-eyed child—“I guess 
maybe she can be Father Timothy. 
Now we'll go an’ get horns an’ 
things.” 

They trooped into the building, 
with Mildred, still looking somewhat 
dubious, behind them. But Stevie 
moved over against the mottled trunk 
of one of the sycamores. Her eyes 
were vaguely uneasy. 

Not many minutes thereafter, forth 
came the orphans, lowing with all the 
poignancy of a Negro spiritual. From 
the selfsame treasure trove that had 
yielded unto Stevie her red hat, 
Marie-Céline had achieved as_be- 
dizened a family of bulls as the most 
fantastic imagination could conjure. 
Of interesting variety were the 
horns, spun glass hair ornaments, 
here and there an aigret, hand- 
painted necktie holders, battered 
brass candlesticks, thick with verdi- 
gris. 

Mildred, completely converted 
now, smiled out from under a pair 
of baby blue coat-hangers, which 
met concavely, like a Gothic arch 
above the head of a fair young 
saint. The personable figure of 
Gracie, overlaid apparently by a 
pillow or two, was wrapped in a 
shoddy silver opera cloak, possibly as 
witness of a Lordship’s immunity 
from the ill-nature of bulls, profusely 
garnished with red. 


eyes 


HE baby orphans crowed with 
pleasant horror as Marie-Céline 
caromed in on all fours. Pink felt 
bedroom slippers shod her, hand and 
foot. Limp feather dusters pro- 
truded from her temples at danger- 
ous angles. From her nostrils de- 
pended clouds of absorbent cotton. 
“Marie-Sleen!” shrieked Mildred. 
“What’s up your nose?” 
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“Foam,” explained Marie-Céline, 
with slight difficulty in enunciation. 
“Don’t bulls snort foam?” 

Then turning her gaze upon the 
person of Gracie, she sat up and 
waved at her a peremptory felt paw. 

“Take out that stuffin’s. You're 
not suppose’ to be Santy Claus.” 


ELOW its ordinary pitch Gracie’s 
B voice dropped a minor third. 

“Well, I want somethin’. You all 
got horns, or cotton, or somethin’.” 

Marie-Céline cut in on her cavilling 
with another summary gesture. 

“Take out that stuffin’s.” 

There was bale in her eye. 

Gracie withdrew her redundance. 

“Well, what we goin’ to do now?” 
Her lynx eyes narrowed with malice. 

“Goin’ to do? Goin’ to gore.” 

“What’ll we gore?” persisted 
Gracie. 

“Gore?” repeated Marie-Celine 
mysteriously. “Gore—that’s all.” 

She was really evading; she had 
not husbanded. her climaxes. 

“But, Mary-Sleen,” reasoned Mil- 
dred, “ we do got to have somethin’ 
to gore.” 

The heckled artist looked about 
her. Then betimes she spied the 
small green figure by the sycamore 
tree and was seized by inspiration. 
Her intransitive verb had found a 
direct object. 

“I do so know.” She laughed 
derisively and waved her paw at the 
sycamore. “Come on, childurn! An’ 
beller!” 

The bull family understood the 
patriarchal battle cry. Bellering, and 
with predatory eyes, they bore down 
on stevie, 

Stevie bent over and clutched with 
frenzied hands among the pebbles 
about Our Lady’s pedestal. Then 
she flung crazily into the oncoming 
group the meeds of her clutching, not 
only pebbles, but knots of grass, and 
torn, bright nasturtium blossoms, 
and clods of moist earth. Again she 
stooped and again. 

The bulls were utterly routed. At 
the beginning of the astounding fusi- 
lade, five or six went down, one upon 
the other, and lay on the grass like 
shingles on a roof, but those in the 
rear ranks sought swift sanctuary be- 
hind the trunks of trees. The air 
was blue. 

Stevie now stood, her soiled hands 
limp at her sides. She was staring 
at Mildred, who had fallen topmost 
of the bulls on the grass. 

Half of Mildred’s Gothic arch had 


become convex. He eyes were wide 
with horror. She was striving to re- 
gain her footing and her utterance. 

“Stevie’s an awful girl,” she man- 
aged at last. “She did a sin. You 
did too do a sin, Stevie Kaminski,” 
she repeated, gratuitously, for the 
stricken culprit was not opening her 
lips. “You did a—did—did somethin’ 
to sacurd objects. Father Timothy’s 
bulls are very sacurd objects, because 
the Pope sent them.” 

“She chucked a rock nearly into 
my mouth when I was bellering,” 
supplied Gracie, to whom a spade was 
a spade. 

“You wasn’t suppose’ to be beller- 
ing,’ put in Marie-Céline. “You 
was Father Timothy, wasn’t you?” 

“I know what she did to sacurd 
objects,” said Mildred. “She reviled 
them. ‘That’s what the big kids had 
in catechism. An’ she reviled them 
with the Blessed Virgin’s rocks, too. 
That makes it a much more worse 
sin.” 

“Tt’s a revilission,” agreed Marie- 
Céline. 

“That’s not a revilission,” corrected 
Gracie. “It’s revelation.” 

“Listen!” all at once exhorted Mil- 
dred. She had suddenly lost interest 
in questions of casuistry. Her 
beautiful tawny head under - its 
ridiculous arch was cocked toward 
the avenue. 

“Revilission.” Marie-Céline put 
firm pressure on the moot syllable. 

“Well, I know—” stormed Gracie. 

“Listen!” pleaded Mildred. 

At last her insistence quieted them. 

Over the housetops to the avenue, 
over the lawn from the avenue to the 
orphans came the festal notes of 
Father Timothy’s church bells. 

“The bulls!” 

“They’ve came! Father Timothy’s 
a Lordship!” 

“We've got to pray,” reminded 
Gracie. 

In spite of the need for exorcism 
in their midst and the ampleness of 
their costumes, they fell upon their 
knees before Our Lady. 

“The Name the Father, ’nof the 
Son, ’nof the Holy Ghost,” they be- 
gan in cadenced unison. 

Stevie knelt among them with her 
palms together, and her lids lowered 
over her dull eyes, but she was not 
moving her lips. As a matter of 
fact, she was not raising her heart to 
God. Fresh calamity had overtaken 
her; fresh terror was doddering 
through her brain. The malignance 
of the bulls could never be diverted 
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from her now. To the indiscretion 
of wearing a color offensive to them 
she had added a revilission. She was 
in sin, and she could not make her 
first confession because Father 
Timothy was a stylish Lordship. The 
bulls would gore her to death, and 
she would not go to Heaven. 

In the ensuing excitement no one 
told Sister Eulalie about Stevie’s un- 
seemly conduct on the play-court, and 
thus as the languorous late summer 
crept into September, and every 
Sister in the institution remarked 
some singularity in Stevie’s behavior, 
Sister Eulalie became more and 
more puzzled. The refectory Sister, 
walking up and down past rows of 
small bobbed heads bent over blue 
and white bowls, noticed that morn- 
ing after morning Stevie’s oat meal 
lay barely touched, “She maundering 
over her plate and smiling like a little 
old simpleton,” explained the refec- 
tory Sister, “and meanwhile that vil- 
lain of a Sophie Baracz is filching her 
cocoa.” The Sister in the dormitory, 
who was Irish and insomniac, com- 
plained of Stevie’s “whingein’ in 
Polish” in her sleep. The Sister who 
taught second grade bore a grievance 
mathematical. “I simply cannot get 
that child to carry the tens’ digit of 
a partial sum,” she told Sister Eulalie. 

“And she smiles up at me in that 
poor, harmless way she has, up 
through that dead hair, until I feel 
like Simon Legree for my emotions. 
Oh, you'll be leading me away soon, 
amiably babbling, ‘carry the seven, 
dear; carry the seven.” 

Stranger than all these strange re- 
ports did Sister Eulalie find the dis- 
appearance of the red hat. Not that 
Sister Eulalie was grieving. More 
than once, in fact, she quelled a child- 
ish impulse to forestall its reappear- 
ance by the mystic rite of rapping on 
wood. 


N STEvie’s incredible unfitness to 

take any part in a public en- 
tertainment Sister Eulalie was finding 
nothing astonishing, for Stevie was 
proving every bit as hopeless as she 
had expected her to be. Day after 
day in the auditorium, with a parlor 
chair for the episcopal throne, she 
took the child over the flower pres- 
entation. . The simple speech Stevie 
patiently repeated and promptly for- 
got, although she stood first on one 
leg and then on the other, her poor 
little smile rather apologetic now, 
searching for the vagrant phrases on 
the unresponsive ceiling. 
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Then Sister Eulalie, would clutch 
her crucifix as an outward manifes- 
tation of inward grace, call silently 
upon the seven champions of 
Christendom, and say encouragingly, 
“Go on, dear. You know it, Stevie— 
‘this sheaf of orphanage asters, which 
we felt would please Your Lordship 
more than any other flowers in the 
world.’ ” 


ND when during those days 
A she saw Marie-Céline, sure, and 
smooth, and silver-witted, ready to 
glide through a presentation speech 
with all the swift directness of a 
skylark’s flight; or when she saw 
Mildred, fragile, golden, starry-eyed, 
Sister Eulalie checked the rebellion 
that surged within her, and tried to 
remember that in the divine plan de- 
tails are often to mortal eyes 
desperately out of drawing. 

Then like the second grade Sister, 
she would think of Stevie’s poor 
smile, and remorse would seize hard 
upon her. 

“Stevie may look like a moving- 
picture orphan,” she confessed to 
Sister Superior, “but I’m afraid I 
don’t act like a gentle moving-picture 
nun, not at all.” 

Father Timothy had called, of 
course, immediately after his conse- 
cration and another time since, with 
a shy flash of purple above his dingy 
coat, but when the other orphans had 
bobbed across the lawn to meet him, 
lovely in spic and span _ colored 
dresses, he had looked among them 
for Stevie’s plain little face, had 
looked in vain. He understood at 
last that she was purposely avoiding 
him, and the circumstance bothered 
him far more than he admitted even 
to Monsignor until the afternoon of 
the entertainment. 

“What’s the knotty problem, Your 
Lordship?” Monsignor looked in- 
quisitively at Father Timothy in his 
new episcopal robes, remote and 
tentative on the edge of a chair in 
the orphanage parlor. “You act like 
San Celestino dragged in from his 
mountain cave to the papal chair. 
You'll be in on these affairs often, 
you know, although you’d probably 
like to give them a wide margin. 
Timothy has had jubilation enow.” 

“An entertainment from the or- 
phans isn’t like the others,” said 
Father Timothy, but he did not look 
any more cheerful. 

“Well, something has you out of 
kelter, Your Lordship. Are you 
afraid the orphans are going to crown 
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you with flowers? But you probably 
wouldn’t mind if they did — the 
Polish infant, at any rate.” 

“Tt’s about Stevie I’m wondering.” 
Father Timothy’s kind face puckered 
up in his concern. “She’s avoiding 
me like the plague. You remember 
she—she used to be fond of me.” 

“And you fear the young lady’s 
affections may be alienated? Oh, no. 
Maybe vanity over her hat has led to 
vexation of spirit.” 


“Do you suppose’ — Father 
Timothy put the question with some 
hesitation — “that Steve could be 


afraid of me?” 

Monsignor bowed low. 

“Your Lordship is 
formidable of men.” 

Father Timothy smiled, but the 
lines between his eyes deepened; 
sharp. and troubled they still looked 
when Sister Superior came a few 
minutes later to escort him to the 
auditorium. 

Sister Eulalie, watching over Mon- 
signor’s fine white head and the 
smart hats of the -benefactors the 
small, shy figure on the stage, lost 
in lustrous purple robes and a biretta 
which was slightly askew, concluded 
that Father Timothy could not be 
paying much attention to the orphans’ 
entertainment. During the belauding 
address delivered by an eighth grade 
child he had looked almost unhappy ; 
and now while Sister Eulalie’s little 
girls, in the wretched elegance of 
Sabbath finery, were singing to him 
a lusty benediction, his brows were 
approximating a scowl. All through 
their song his eyes moved along the 
double row of pink, caroling mouths, 
as if searching, searching. 


the least 


EANWHILE Stevie, in the wings, 
@D staring at the stage. Her 
fingers hung limp about the sheaf of 
orphanage asters, caught together 
with trailing purple ribbon. No 
word of Sister Eulalie’s last patient 
adjuration had even reached her 
mind. She was concerned only with 
the bulls, which were not yet in evi- 
dence—but neither for that matter 
was Father Timothy, small and drab 
always in a shiny little black coat. 
Only a gorgeous figure in purple was 
out there, in purple capes, and purple 
skirts, and a funny hat with a puffy 
pompom on top. The bulls — the 
harrowing thought suddenly lurched 
into her mind—were stretched at ease 
among the folds of the purple skirts, 
waiting for her to set foot upon the 
stage. Until today she had escaped, 
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but today they would get her. 

The older girl detailed by Sister 
Eulalie to hustle Stevie forth when 
the babies had finished their song 
began to prod her. “Go on, Stevie. 
Go on.” 

Stevie stepped out on the stage. 

Sister Eulalie, watching from be- 
low, tightened her hold upon her 
crucifix. Her dry tongue passed over 
dry lips, and her eyes narrowed with 
a prescience of what was to ensue. 
For Stevie stood in the middle of 
the stage, the sheaf of orphanage 
asters dangling from their ribbon be- 
fore her. Her eyes were focused 
upon the hem of Father Timothy’s 
cassock, but she uttered never a 
word. Then Sister Eulalie, now 
definitely conscious of the imminence 
of a crisis, saw her gaze working up, 
up the row of purple silk buttons, 
past the pectoral cross, up past the 
Roman collar to Father Timothy’s 
face, harried, almost distorted in his 
concern. 

The audience, too at this juncture, 
found something arresting in the 
dull-looking little Polish girl staring 
fixedly at the new Auxiliary Bishop, 
and trailing purple asters. The air 
became heavy with silence. 

Then it was as if she and he were 
alone in the auditorium. “What’s the 
matter, Stevie?” His whisper was 
husky and strangled, but the audience 
heard it. 

Stevie made a motion toward him. 

“I done a sin, Mildurd said; I 
done a revilission. An’ I’m ascared 
of the bulls.” 

Her voice had begun piano, but it 
had crept up to a howling crescendo. 

“Bulls?” repeated Father Timothy. 
“What bulls, Stevie ?” 

“Yourn,” wailed Stevie. 
now fortissimo. 


She was 


ITH only the haziest notion of her 

meaning, Father Timothy held 
out his arms. Stevie leaped forward 
into them. 

Sister Eulalie stood up. 

Father Timothy’s biretta had top- 
pled to the floor, and the front of 
his cape had become aft. With 
Stevie’s leap the orphanage asters 
had swung high in the air; unsheafed 
at last, they were ricocheting down 
him, front and back. One had 
slipped into his collar, where it 
nodded to the hysterical rhythm of 
Stevie’s sobs and his own conven- 
tional soothing. 

“There! There!” he was saying. 

Around the dismantled ecclesiastic 
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and his heaving armful crowded the 
other orphans and lent their young 
voices to the lamentation. 
““Theeeeeeeere! Theeeeeeeeere! 
Theeeeeeeeeeere!” Father Timothy’s 
kind, plain face was beaming. 
Stevie heaved less violently. 
“Well, I suppose,” said Sister 
Eulalie to Sister Superior late that 
afternoon, “our entertainment was 
what the world would call a horrible 
fizzle.” 
“Are the italics,” asked Sister Su- 
smiling up from the small 
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LEPINE and his wife 
lived in a pleasant, old- 
@ fashioned house in the 
Rue de Saint-Cyr. It 
was a somewhat larger place than 
they either needed or could properly 
afford; but M. Lepine found it nec- 
essary for business reasons to keep 
up appearances and to give his neigh- 
bors an impression of wealth—in 
which mild deception he was not al- 
together unsuccessful. It was for 
this reason also that he insisted, 
whenever they attended any social 
function, on his wife making a full 
display of any jewelry she might 
happen to possess. On these occa- 
sions Madame Lepine shone resplen- 
dently. 

Chief among the ornaments which 
adorned her figure at such times was 
a pearl necklace toward which cove- 
tous eyes would be frequently cast. 
It was indeed a most beautiful ob- 
ject and it is small wonder that on 
Madeleine’s finely moulded neck it 
attracted attention. Its intrinsic 
value, however, was only one of the 
reasons why it was treasured by the 
owner above all her possessions. 

It had been her mother’s, between 
whom and herself had been the 
closest ties of affection. Almost the 
last act which the dying woman had 
performed had been to withdraw it 
from under her pillow and with ten- 
derest expressions of love hand it to 
her daughter. To Madeleine, there- 
fore, the necklace symbolized those 
happy years of girlhood during 
which her mother’s gracious pres- 
ence had made home sweet and 


dress which she was darning, “the 
world’s or your own?” 

Sister Eulalie laughed. 

“Well, if I judge by Father 
Timothy’s pleasure in it, I shall have 
to call it—also in italics—a horrible 
success.” She turned to go. “And 
now I can begin to live normally 
once more,” she sighed back at 
Sister Superior, “with nothing to 
bother me, not even the red hat. The 
outrageous thing has disappeared off 
the face of the earth.” 

“Ts that so, dear?” Sister Superior 
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lovely. Often had she seen it on that 
mother’s own person. Hence it was 
fragrant with memories of an almost 
religious beauty. 

M. Lepine loved his young wife 
with real devotion. Her girlishness 
made him feel younger. Her bright 
innocence was like a wholesome 
breeze cleansing him from the taint 
of that world in which he was forced 
to live. Asa lawyer, M. Lepine saw 
the ugly side of the world, and it was 
a relief to him to find in his home 
one who could so easily make him 
forget the sordidness of much with 
which he had to do. The fact that, 
while he was an unbeliever, she was, 
in her way, a devout Catholic, did 
indeed interpose a barrier between 
them. But this was less than it might 
have been, since the husband truly 
respected his wife’s Faith. It gave 
her additional charm in his eyes. 

On the few occasions on which he 
had accompanied her to Mass it had 
been a revelation to see the light that 
came into her face as she gazed at 
the altar. It was something he could 
appreciate, though beyond his under- 
standing. This supernatural beauty 
made him reverence her with a chiv- 
alry that no merely natural charms 
would have won from him. There 
was indeed only one thing about her 
that had the power to disturb him. 
Frequently he told himself that he 
was foolish to be so irritated by this 
flaw in her character, but, do what 
he could, any manifestation of that 





replied somewhat absently, for her 
eyes were on the lawn below. 

It would be edifying to recount 
that as they turned again to her darn- 
ing, a seraphic smile lighted up her 
wrinkled old face. But in the cause of 
accuracy it must be stated that what 
really worked around her mouth was 
a grin, a wide, unholy grin, singu- 
larly indecorous in a saintly old nun 
who had seen from the window noth- 
ing more amusing than a_ small 
Polish orphan looking out from 
under a bedraggled red hat. 


particular trait caused 
friction. 

The fact is that Madeleine was 
constitutionally unbusinesslike. Her 
carelessness about money matters at 
first astonished and then annoyed the 
methodical lawyer. It was not that 
she was extravagant. She dressed 
simply and her domestic tastes put 
no heavy strain on his resources. It 
was merely that, where money or 
valuables were concerned, she had 
none of that suspicion of human na- 
ture which with him was ingrained. 
She would carry her purse as though 
inviting theft, or leave it on some 
shop counter till she remembered and 
hurried back to claim it. Fortu- 
nately she did not carry large sums 
and those with whom she dealt were 
in the main honest, so that her losses 
from this cause were slight. Never- 
theless, to M. Lepine this carelessness 
was a source of worry. 


invariably 


is chief anxiety in this respect 

came from his wife’s habit of 
leaving her jewelry where any person 
in the household might have access 
to it. In vain he reminded her that 
servants were not above temptation 
and that even outsiders, learning of 
her possessions, might attempt to se- 
cure her treasures. She listened with 
apparent docility, but, though for a 
while she might amend her ways, it 
was clear before long that he had 
made no deep impression. So rooted 
in her was this incapacity for caution 
that even her mother’s necklace—the 
thing she valued above any other ma- 
terial object in the world—was 
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treated in the same fashion. She 
would have been horror-stricken had 
it been stolen, yet the idea of taking 
precautions against that did not occur 
to her. 

“See, Madeleine,” her husband 
would say after finding this heirloom 
lying on her dressing table near an 
open window, “how often have I 
warned you as to the danger of leav- 
ing your pearls lying about.” 

“Ah, Pierre,’ she would reply 
penitently, “I am so sorry. I will be 
careful, really I will. It is very 
wrong of me.” And then, a sure 
antidote for irritability, she would 
kiss him and all would be well— 
until the next time. 


T WAS winter and there had been 
L several robberies in the neigh- 
borhood. This, of course, added to 
the lawyer’s anxiety. He knew and 
was even proud of the fact that the 
value of his wife’s pearls was a mat- 
ter of common knowledge. It would 
have been easy to have placed them 
in a safe in his office, but this was an 
inconvenience to which she objected ; 
and, moreover, they were more to 
her than jewels; they were, as has 
been said, a reminder of her mother, 
and as such she liked to have them 
where in certain moods she might 
gaze at them. As the report of one 
burglary after another reached him 
the husband’s fear that she would 
lose them increased. 

At last he hit upon an expedient 
by which he hoped to avert this dis- 
aster. In the course of his profes- 
sional duties he had made the ac- 
quaintance of a man unusually skilled 
in the imitation of precious stones— 
a skill which he had not always con- 
fined to legitimate purposes. On the 
excuse that some slight alteration 
would be an improvement, he took 
the necklace one day to this expert 
and ordered an exact duplicate to be 
made. After some delay the imita- 
tion necklace consisting of compara- 
tively worthless pearls was sub- 
mitted, and, though the lawyer was 
not without technical knowledge of 
such matters, he was hard put to it 
to distinguish the genuine article 
from the counterfeit. 

Depositing the former in the secur- 
ity of his office safe, he carried the 
other home and was gratified to find 
that his wife expressed no suspicion 
as to its genuineness. The lawyer’s 
mind could now rest at ease, although 
this worthless bauble were left on the 
very doorstep. 
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Madeleine, however, was not as 
impenitent concerning her many fail- 
ures to observe her husband’s cau- 
tions as she might appear to be. She 
took greater care of the duplicate 
than she had ever done of the origi- 
nal. Like a hen that sticks faithfully 
to a China egg after proving faithless 
to the real article, she now bestowed 
jealous care on what she took to be 
her restored necklace. This was not 
so much because she herself thought 
such care necessary as for fear of 
further annoying her husband. She 
was particularly desirous of avoid- 
ing anything which might in any de- 
gree alienate him. There had been 
signs of late of greater sympathy on 
his part toward the Church, and she 
felt she needed all her influence over 
him to quicken what she hoped might 
be the process of his conversion. 
Madeleine, may be, was not too wise 
as a guide for wandering souls, but 
she knew that any lack of theological 
erudition might be more than made 
up for by wifely discretion. There- 
fore she sought to avoid the faults 
of the past. 

‘The question of her husband’s 
conversion had become more impor- 
tant and urgent in her mind. To 
win him for the Faith would crown 
her matrimonial happiness. She 
thought of the joy it would be to have 
him accompanying her, not as a spec- 
tator, but as a fellow worshipper to 
church. Moreover, she longed to see 
that fine, chivalrous nature added to 
the Church’s trophies. Daily she 
prayed for his salvation. To add to 
her longing for this supreme blessing 
she learned that she was about to 
become a mother. Though she had 
no doubt that her husband would 
keep his promise so far as the educa- 
tion of the child was concerned, the 
creation of this fresh tie between 
them made spiritual unity more 
than ever necessary. If the child did 
not bring them together in the One 
True Fold it might accentuate their 
religious difference. 

As the days went by, this feeling 
grew. It became an obsession. What 
could she do, she asked herself, to 
insure the fulfilment of her hopes? 
To speak directly to Pierre about the 
matter was more than she dared. 
Such efforts, she felt, might do more 
harm than good. By mutual consent 
they had tacitly ignored the subject 
which separated them, and she did 
not feel that she had the skill to 
broach the question in a way that 
would win his respect, much less in- 
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fluence his decision. But she did not 
accept her helplessness as final. 

“IT would give anything,” she said 
to herself one day while thinking 
over the matter, “for Pierre to be- 
come a Catholic.” The unspoken 
words echoed in her mind. “Give 
anything?” she asked herself. “What 
is there you can give?” A French 
wife has not, as a rule, the financial 
independence of her American sister, 
and in Madeleine’s case this fact was 
emphasized by her husband’s natural 
distrust of her business ability. Had 
she had money of her own, she re- 
flected, she would have been willing 
to devote it altogether to the object 
she had so much at heart. She would 
have Masses said till either her means 
were exhausted or her object at- 
tained. 

Suddenly the thought occurred to 
her of the necklace lying upstairs. 
Dare she part with that? Certainly 
no other cause would induce her to 
forfeit her dying mother’s gift. But 
for so sacred a purpose would it not 
be right to dispose of even this treas- 
ured heirloom? The sacrifice would 
be the most costly she could make. 
To hand that over to the Church 
would be like tearing something out 
of her heart by the roots. Yet the 
very costliness of the sacrifice was its 
recommendation ! 

But what would Pierre say when 
he found the necklace gone? She re- 
solved to say nothing to him about it. 
To know that Masses were being 
offered for his conversion would only 
antagonize him and he would cer- 
tainly object to the sale of her most 
valuable possession for that purpose. 
Of course he must know sooner or 
later, but by then, she hoped, her 
prayers would have been answered. 

Madeleine was one of those who 
act quickly. It was not long before 
Pere Martin held her assumedly 
precious necklace in his hands and 
was commending her for the sacri- 
fice she was making on behalf of 
her intentions. 


O HER surprise a few evenings 

later, whileshe was busy with 
her needle in the front window of 
the old house in the Rue de Saint- 
Cyr she saw the aged priest hurry- 
ing down the garden path. His 
usually serene face wore a troubled 
expression. 

He was profuse in his apologies 
and painfully distressed at the nature 
of his errand. One wrinkled hand 
plucked nervously at his soutanne 
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while the other clutched a small par- 
cel. Did Madame know, he asked, 
that the gift she had tendered for 
Masses was counterfeit? He had 
obtained expert opinion and found 
its value did not exceed that of a 
few francs. He was sure it was a 
mistake. Madame did not mean to 
deceive. Perhaps she herself had 
been deceived. That was why he had 
come. He thought she ought to 
know. 

Madeleine knew of only one per- 
son who could have deceived her in 
the matter, and that she had done so 
was inconceivable. Next to being 
told that the Church had imposed on 
her, the most horrible and unbelieva- 
ble thing was that her own mother, 
in the very hour of her death, had 
been guilty of fraud and told her 
daughter a lie. Either the good priest 
was mistaken or her mother. That 
was the alternative that faced her. 
For a moment she was overwhelmed, 
tongue-tied, impotent. Then she 
grasped at the parcel Pére Martin 
offered and tore it open. There was 
her necklace, as beautiful as ever, 
seeming to mock the man who had 
declared it a counterfeit. 

“Ah!” she cried, “your expert—is 
he certain? This has come down for 
several generations. My grandmother 
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wore it. My mother believed in its 
worth all her life. It has been ad- 
mired by thousands who have seen it. 
Never once was there any suspicion.” 

Fortunately they were relieved 
from the strain of the dilemma by 
the appearance of M. Lepine. Ina 
few words the priest explained the 
position. 

It was now the husband’s turn to 
be surprised. To his wife’s aston- 
ishment his face expressed neither 
anger nor consternation. He even 
seemed as though some great good 
news had been told him. Briefly he 
related what he had done and why. 
Relieved and smiling, Pére Martin 
withdrew. 

The lawyer turned to his wife. She 
had never seen him look like that. 
Beatification shone in his eyes. A 
solemn joy seemed to overflow from 
him as he drew her to him. 

“Tell me,” he asked, “did you 
think of giving up your mother’s 
necklace for the sake of my conver- 
sion? Was that the price you were 
willing to pay? Let me tell you, 
Little One, I am not worthy of such 
love.” 

He was smoothing the hair back 
from her forehead now and looking 
deep into her eyes. As he did so a 
smile lit up his features. “First you 
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Prelude in Silver 


By Cartes J. Quirk, S.J. 


ow that the earth is hushed beneath the spell 
QQ Of snow-deep days and carved in beauty’s guise, 
And gives no token of that miracle 


When is renewed eafth’s primal Paradise ; 
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Cloistered in dreams as who newly dead, 
Careless of time and of his dark decay, 

In death’s repose seems gently comforted 
Forgetting all that death would take away; 
Still do I feel and in a vision see 

All that awaits beyond the gates of earth: 
I hear the poet-winds’ sweet minstrelsy, 
And rumor of the flowers silvery mirth; 
See on a mound, where argent banners fling 
Their blazonry to the skies, the gay Prince Spring. 
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are taken in by a counterfeit neck- 
lace,” he said, “and then you are 
taken in by a counterfeit husband. 
He is not really what you think him.” 
But no smiling jest could altogether 
hide the deep feeling with which he 
spoke. And even the smile faded 
when he went on: 

“Putting such a price on my soul 
leads me to think more of it myself. 
That you should love me like that 
makes it credible that God should 
sacrifice His Son for me. Perhaps I 
have been wrong all these years. For 
some while I have been doubting my 
doubts. Maybe I shall never believe 
them again,” 

And when Madeliene told the good 
priest that her prayers were being 
answered he laughed and said: 

“Even though your pearls were 
imitations, your prayers were heard. 
Many a one has offered the wrong 
gift with a good heart. But it is to 
our ‘intentions God looks.” 

And, to crown her happiness, the 
very next day Pierre remarked: 

“There will be no need to offer 
your gift for my conversion. That 
prayer is answered already. But, if 
you wish to do so, you may offer it 
in thanksgiving for the gift of Faith 
granted me.” 

And that is just what they did. 


















Servant or ‘Friend 


A CONVERT TALKS TO ALEC McNULTY 


f you had seen Alec Mc- 

Nulty and me set off for 

our trip up the Hudson in 

the latter’s motor launch 
last September you might have 
thought us a couple of schoolboys, 
and not been mistaken. As a matter 
of fact we were living over again 
those days in our youth when we had 
sailed a crazy old punt on the creek 
which ran near our homes. That’s 
many years ago but we had scarcely 
had an opportunity since to renew 
those precious memories. 

At first the scenery past which we 
were running and the care of our 
craft took up all our attention and 
it was some while before we reverted 
to old times. But when we ran 
ashore to cook a mid-day meal and 
stretched ourselves out afterwards to 
smoke we indulged ourselves in a 
feast of reminiscence. It was not 
until we had lit our evening camp 
fire and put up our bit of a tent that 
we began to take stock of our con- 
temporary selves. It was then that 
I learned to identify my friend with 
the well-known McNulty Iron 
Foundry. It had never occurred to 
me that there was any connection be- 
tween the two. 

It was not long before I realized 
that this light-hearted, companionable 
man took his position in the industrial 
world seriously. The way in which 
he spoke of the men in his employ 
was friendly and sympathetic. Ap- 
parently he was trying, as far as lay 
in his power, to foster the cdoperative 
spirit. He took a personal interest in 
his employees and he wanted them to 
feel that the business was their con- 
cern as well as his. He mentioned 
one man who, from the day he came, 
had been, as he described it, poking 
about, trying to find out how things 
were done and making suggestions 
for improving the various processes 
in use. So far from discouraging 
this curiosity, he had encouraged it, 
given the fellow facilities for learn- 
ing the business and promoted him 
from one position to another, till he 
was now foreman of an important 
department. “That’s the kind of man 
I like,” he concluded. 

All this was intensely interesting 
to me. I am one of those who feel 
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that our mechanical civilization 
threatens to deprive us of individu- 
ality. The worker, instead of being, 
as in the past, a craftsman with a 
personal interest in his labor, is in 
danger, I have sometimes said, of 
becoming a mere cog in the industry. 
He performs his part without either 
knowing or caring anything concern- 
ing the why and wherefore of it. 
It is enough for him to do his ap- 
pointed job and draw his wages. 

I had watched the crowds pouring 
out from mills and factories and 
wondered what sort of intelligent 
cooperation there could be on the 
part of those driven herds and the 
management of the firms for which 
they worked. The case quoted by 
McNulty seemed to afford some hope 
that I might have been too pessi- 
mistic. His next words, however, 
damped my enthusiasm. 

“The worst of it is,” he said,” that 
there are so few fellows like that. 
The majority seem to prefer to be 
without responsibility. They would 
rather be managed than manage. If 
they can be fairly sure of their job, 
and earn enough for food and rent 
and the movies they are content.” 

“You agree then,” I asked, “with 
Henry Ford when he says that the 
average workman prefers a mechani- 
cal task to one which calls for in- 
itiative ?” 

“T’m afraid,” was the reply, “that 
my experience obliges me to endorse 
that. I wish it didn’t, but it does.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “the in- 
dustrial system now in operation is 
itself responsible for that. It cer- 
tainly doesn’t seem to encourage in- 
dividuality.” 

I suppose he felt that talking 
“shop” was scarcely the way in 
which to spend a holiday. These 
matters were his everyday concern 
and he had no wish that they should 
invade that peaceful scene and drag 
his mind back to the office. Any- 
way, he allowed my suggestion to go 
unanswered. I looked at him lying 
there on his back in the fitful light 
of our campfire, his eyes fixed on the 
night sky and thought what a relief 
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he must find in this change of scene. 
For the sake of that relief I resisted 
the temptation to revive our discus- 
sion of industrial problems. 

It was a beautiful night. On the 
far side of the water, puncturing the 
looming darkness of the New York 
heights, were a few scattered lights. 
In between flowed with a sibilant 
movement the broad waters of the 
Hudson. Above our heads towered 
bald-faced rocks responding occa- 
sionally to the gleam of our fire. The 
stars had been scattered over the sky 
with reckless prodigality. It was at 
them McNulty was gazing. 

For awhile we remained silent list- 
ening to the lapping of the waters on 
the stones and the crackling of the 
burning logs. 

“Say,” he remarked at last in a 
dreamy voice, “did you know that I 
once rode the rods under a freight?” 

“No,” I laughed, “I haven’t heard 
that. How was it?” 

“It was when I was at college,” he 
replied, speaking as though more to 
himself than to me. “I had gone 
hiking into the country and lost my 
wallet. I had to be back next morn- 
ing for an important exam and there 
was no way of returning except by 
stealing a ride, so for once I played 
the hobo.” 

I was wondering why he should 
obtrude this particular memory, when 
he went one, “It was a terrible feel- 
ing at first. I felt so helpless cooped 
up under that car. The sense of 
having no control over the thing that 
was whirling me through the dark- 
ness was terrifying. After awhile, 
however, I accepted the situation and 
felt better.” 


¢¢BWEHAT made you think of that?” 
I asked. 

“The stars,” he replied. “They 
used to make me feel as I did at first 
under the freight train. When I 
looked up at the night sky, as I’ve 
been doing this last half-hour, and 
thought of this old planet carrying 
us round in its orbit without any 
will of my own in the matter or any 
means of controlling the machine, it 
made me feel like a prisoner, cooped 
up, plunging into space without any 
means of communicating with the 
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brakesman or of asking the driver 
where he was going.” 


E WAS still speaking in the same 
Nn dreamy, reflective tone, pausing 
every now and again as if to think. 

“It’s mighty funny,” he went on 
after awhile, “when you come to con- 
sider it. Here we are—I don’t know 
how many millions of us—born into 
this world without our consent, car- 
ried round and round every day, 
every year. And not a son of a gun 
amongst us knows what its all for 
or where we're going—vnot really 
knows. We have our guesses, of 
course, but they don’t amount to 
much. If only we had some sort of 
idea why we were here and, so to 
speak, a share in the management it 
wouldn’t be so bad! It used to 
worry me a lot. But I’ve got over 
that now. I’ve just accepted the 
situation. What else can you do? 
All I know is that I’ve got to earn 
my keep, live a decent sort of life 
and leave the rest to—Chance.” 

“That’s a rather hopeless sort of 
outlook,” I replied. “Just to put 
myself in your position makes me 
feel servile and foolish.” 

“Isn’t it your position, too?” he 
asked, but I ignored the question. 

“Tn fact,” I went on, “the attitude 
you’ve described is just like that of 
one of those workmen you were 
speaking of—one of those who know 
nothing and care nothing for the 
business as a whole and are content 
with doing their job and drawing 
their wage without any sense of re- 
sponsibility or codperation.” 

“By gosh!” he exclaimed sitting 
up, “I hadn’t thought of that. Of 
course you're right. Agnosticism 
turns us into that sort of man. I 
used to think it was a mark of in- 
tellectuality, the sort of thing that 
indicates a superior mind. But it 
hasn’t worked that way with me or 
with the other boys who think as I 
No, it hasn’t. It’s just made us 
settle down to an unintelligent rou- 
tine. Since I gave up those theories 
—guesses I call ’em—they used- to 
teach us when we were boys, I’ve just 
stopped worrying as to what the busi- 
ness was about and contented myself 
with having as good a time as I 
could. Of course we don’t want to 
hurt the other fellow and we like to 
know what science has to teach us 
and that sort of thing, but we’ve 
ceased to trouble about life as a 
whole. We've become mere cogs in 
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some vast machine—that’s all.” 


“You mean Agnosticism dooms us 
to be mere drudges ?” 

“Tt comes to that. But I don’t see 
what’s to be done about it.” 

I let him ponder the problem a 
little while before I spoke. I could 
see by the firelight on his mobile face 
that he was thinking. 

“Now,” I said, “from what you’ve 
told me I gather that you’re an in- 
telligent and considerate employer.” 

He put his hand on his heart and 
bowed in mocking acknowledgment 
of the compliment but I ignored this. 

“You like your men to know what 
you're up to so that they can put 
their brains and hearts as well as 
their hands in the work.” 

“You’ve said it,” he assented. 

“Hasn’t it occurred to you,” I 
asked, “that an intelligent Creator 
would do the same with his crea- 
tures?” 

“But has He?” 

“That’s what I’m coming to,” I 
continued. 

“Since we met last, Alec, I’ve be- 
come a Catholic.” 

I knew that would make him sit 
up. It did—literally. 

“What!” he almost shouted. 

“It’s true,” I replied. “I’ve joined 
the only Church that proclaims with 
infallible voice what all this business 
is about.” 

“But a Catholic!” he repeated. 
“Why, Catholics are not allowed to 
think. They just have to accept any 
old fable they’re told. I can under- 
stand dagoes an’ Irish peasants and 
those sort of guys having a religion 
of that kind. I daresay it’s the best 
kind for people like that. They don’t 
want responsibility any more than 
the average workman. But you, if 
you'll allow me to return the compli- 
ment you paid me just now, are an 
intelligent and educated man, and for 
the life of me I don’t understand how 
you could subscribe to a creed of that 
sort.” 

“The question’s quite easily an- 
swered,” I replied. “Like you I was 
baffled by the problem of life. I 
wanted to live with all my heart and 
all my mind but I couldn’t do that 
so long as I was ignorant as to Who 
was responsible for my existence and 
what He wanted me to do with it. 
I wanted to céoperate with Him in 
an understanding sort of way. And 
it seemed to me that if there was 
the kind of God we’d been taught to 
believe in; He must somehow have 
made provision for letting us into 
His counsels. 
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“Tt was a long time before my en- 
quiries led me to the Catholic 
Church but that is where eventually 
they did lead me. It was in that 
Church I found that the Manager of 
the Universe had adopted the method 
(just beginning to dawn on the minds 
of modern employers), of taking His 
workers into His confidence. In 
order that we may know what we’re 
doing, He has given us a Revelation, 
and in order that that Revelation 
may be interpreted aright, He has 
created an infallible Church. You 
say Catholics are not allowed to 
think. Surely it is those who con- 
demn themselves to an Agnostic at- 
titude of whom that should be said. 
I became a Catholic, Alec, because it 
gave me an opportunity of entering 
intelligently into the purposes of the 
Creator. It saved me from the fate 
of being a drudge. 

“IT know the meaning of life now 
and I can cdoperate with God and 
help Him to fulfil His purpose in me. 
Of course I lag far behind that pur- 
pose in my performance of His will, 
but I can honestly say that His 
Revelation and the Catholic interpre- 
tation are enabling me to live with 
infinitely more understanding than I 
did before. Life really means some- 
thing to me now—something not only 
sublime but also intelligible.” 

He did not answer and something 
in his silence emboldened me to 
quote some words that had been in 
my mind during the whole discus- 
sion. Alec McNulty is not the sort 
of person at whom one would ordi- 
narily “sling texts,” but on this oc- 
casion I felt that the quotation was 
warranted. 


<3 > you remember,” I asked, 

D wre said, ‘I will not now 
call you servants: for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth. 
But I have called you friends: be- 
cause all things whatsoever I have 
heard of My Father, I have made 
known to you?” 

Again, it was only the lapping of 
the water and the crackling of the 
logs that could be heard. The re- 
flection of the fire lit up the strong 
face of my old friend and showed 
that he was staring intently into the 
glow of the burning wood, and I did 
not interrupt his meditation. 

oe eo Ss 

“No,” I said, answering his un- 
spoken thought, “we’re not like that.” 

He laughed and said it was time 
to turn in. 
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cA Lazy Boy 


He never gets up early, 

And when he says his prayers, 

He leans his elbows on the bed; 

And when he goes downstairs 

To breakfast, why, of course, he’s 
late, 

And Dad begins to scold, 

And says, “Do you expect to be 

Successful when you’re old?” 

And outside he can hear the voice 

Of the boy across the way, 

Who’s coming home from Saint 
John’s Church 

Where he serves Mass each day. 

But that boy isn’t lazy, 

And he has made the “nine,” 

And when he kneels, he kneels up 
straight. 

I tell you he is fine! 

I wish the lazy boy could be 

As prompt and diligent as he! 


A Little Boy Who 
Grew Up 


When he was three, 

I called upon the family, 

And he, 

At first sight, disliking me, 

Said, “You are a pig!” 

It was a dreadful thing to say 

To company, you will agree. 

But now he’s big. 

His memory 

Does not go back to that far day 

When he was three. 

A perfect gentleman is he, 

Who bows and says, “How do you 
do?” 

I tell this in the hope that you 

Will all improve your manners, too. 

For Christian children certainly 

Should practice Christian courtesy. 





“6he Smiler 


By Pauta STERLING 
PART I 

HE was a little Chinese doll. 

She was dressed in brilliant 

blue silk pajamas and a 

bright vermillion jacket to 
her knees, with tiny blue silk frogs 
and buttons to fasten it. And she 
had soft tiny Chinese shoes on her 
feet. Altogether her costume was 
most attractive. But more attractive 
was her smile. Everyone who stood 
to look at her commented upon it. 

“She’s a cheerful little soul.” 

“Hasn’t she a sweet face?” 

“She looks as if she loved every- 
one in the world.” 

She did love everyone, and she 
wanted to make someone happy. For 
this reason she was continually wish- 
ing that someone would buy her and 
take her home. But, alas, though 
many of the patrons of the depart- 
ment store stood before the glass case 
and said pleasant things about her, 
no one bought her. 

It was not surprising, therefore, 
that sometimes she was a little sad. 
Occasionally she felt as if she were 
of no use in the world. This, how- 
ever, was only occasionally, and, as 
a matter of fact, when that idea came 
to her, she checked it instantly, for 
she believed that she had been made 
with a purpose—in other words, that 
she had a vocation. 

What her vocation was she did not 
certainly know, but her calmest im- 
aginings connected it with a country 
far away from this department store 
in New York City. She had heard 
one of the saleswomen talking 
about China. That was her country, 
and there she longed to go. If she 
were standing in a glass case in a 
store in China, surely, she thought, 
someone would buy her and take her 
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home, and then her vocation would 
be settled. 

One afternoon she was delighted 
to see walking toward the glass case 
a gentleman whom she _ instantly 
recognized as Chinese. Her heart 
became all excited. Here at last was 
good fortune! The gentleman gazed 
in friendly manner at her and then 
asked the saleswoman, “How much 
these dolls?” 

“Five—ten—twenty dollars. 
you want the Chinese one?” 

“No.” 

At this unhesitating answer, the 
poor little Chinese doll was almost 
overcome with disappointment. 

The Chinese gentleman bought a 
big American doll in a pale blue silk 
dress. 

“T send it home to China — to my 
daughter,” he said. 

While the saleswoman was packing 
the American doll in a large card- 
board box, two girls of about twenty 
stopped at the glass case. 

“Look at that Oriental darling!” 
exclaimed one. 

“Oh, Marsie,” her companion pro- 
tested, “the youngsters would prefer 
one of these others.” 

“But this one pulls at my heart- 
strings,” returned Marsie. “I must 
have her.” 

“Are you going to buy that doll?” 
The saleswoman was rather curt. 

“How much?” Marsie gazed 
anxiously at her. 

“Five dollars.” 

“T’ll take her,” said Marsie, hand- 
ing the doll to the saleswoman. 
“She'll be just the thing for 

But the saleswoman was already 
wrapping layer after layer of tissue 
paper round the head of the little 
Chinese doll, who was thus prevented 
from hearing where she was going 
and why. 

That afternoon she was carried 
miles and miles round the city. 


Do 





Sometimes the girls walked, some- 
times they rode. The little Chinese 
doll could hear the murmur of their 
voices, but she was unable to dis- 
tinguish their words. Apparently the 
two were shopping. They stopped 
at a great many places. At one— 
probably a tearoom—they ‘stayed for 
about an hour. Finally they seemed 
to hasten their steps, and after a short 
ride in a vehicle that rumbled and 
rocked—this was the subway—they 
began to run very quickly. At the 
end of this long race, they climbed up 
something, a ladder, perhaps. What- 
ever it was, it made the little Chi- 
nese doll recall the tiny rope ladder 
hanging down the side of a toy ship 


in the department store. Were they 
boarding a boat? If she could only 
see! She was thrilled! When the 


girls were seated once more, Marsie 
poked two fingers right through the 
cardboard box and the tissue paper 
and gently stroked the little doll’s 
face. Now she could hear them 
talking. 

‘‘She’s all right. She isn’t broken,” 
Marsie said and, standing the box up 
on end, she called through the open- 
ing which she had made, “we’re on 
the way home, sweetness. Aren’t you 
glad?” 

Glad? Who would not be glad to 
be on the way home? And, oh, if 
“home” should prove to be China! 


or days after reaching the end of 
ri that journey, the little Chinese 
doll was left in the darkness of her 
And all this time she was won- 


box. 

dering what she would see when it 
would be opened. She hopefully pic- 
tured some slant-eyed little Chinese 


sirl gazing down at her in delight 
and receiving her into eager arms. 
It was with intense excitement, 
therefore, that at last she felt some- 
one removing the outside paper. The 
cover was taken off. The tissue 
paper was unwrapped from her face, 
and there she was smiling up into the 
kind gray eyes of Marsie. Marsie 
was not wearing a hat now. Her 
hair was a beautiful pale color. * It 
also went away in soft lovely waves 
from her white forehead. Three 
other American girls held their heads 
close to hers. 

“She’s darling!” one exclaimed. 

“T bought her for five,” Marsie 
said, “but we can easily make fifteen 
or twenty on her.” 

“Thirty, I think.” 

There followed a clamorous de- 


bate on the charge “for a chance.” 
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“Ten cents,” Marsie insisted. 

“Fifteen — twenty — twenty-five.” 
The other girls stood for higher 
prices, asserting that the profits were 
for charity. Finally, however, they 
yielded to Marsie. Thereupon, 
greatly to the distress of the little 
Chinese doll, she handed her over to 
a girl called Dorothy, remarking, 
“You know how to persuade people 
to open their pocket-books.” 

“T do,” agreed Dorothy, “and T’ll 
begin right away.” 

Off they went, Dorothy and the 
doll, from door to door of an ex- 
tremely large house —a house with 
more than two hundred rooms. In 
every room there was a girl; some- 
times there were two or three girls. 
The majority promptly took a chance 
for the missions. 

Night after night this tour was 
made until everyone in the building 
had contributed at least ten cents. 
Next, Dorothy and her charge tried 
another building where there were 
more girls. The little Chinese doll 
gradually learned that she was in a 
college and that soon there was to be 
something exceedingly important and 
exciting there referred to by the girls 
as “Mission Day,” at which there 
would be a bazaar, and a play, and 
many good things to eat in a tearoom 
named “Little Flower.” At _ this 
Mission Day a vast amount of money 
would be made for some poor people 
far away, and some of it would be 
sent even to China. And so, although 
at first the little Chinese doll was 
rather embarrassed at being “up on 
chances” for ten cents, she gladly ac- 
cepted the humiliation when she 
realized that she was doing this for 
charity. 

Mission Day came. She spent 
most of it in the big room of the 
bazaar. There she saw things as 
gorgeous as ever she had seen in the 
department store in New York City 
—necklaces and bracelets, lacquer and 
silverware, tea sets, bridge lamps, 
bottles of perfume, dainty handker- 
chiefs, gaily colored scarfs of silk— 
it would be impossible to mention 
them all. 

There was one beautiful large 
American doll at twenty-five cents a 
chance. Everyone wanted to win her. 
The chances on the little Chinese doll 
became fewer and fewer as the after- 
noon wore on. Dorothy’s forehead 
at last began to pucker, and her eyes 
grew very tired looking. She went 
over to a corner of the room and sat 
down wearily to count her money. 
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She glanced up and saw 


“Forty-nine dollars 
cents.” 
Marsie passing. “Marsie,” she 
called, ‘“come here and take a chance. 
You haven’t taken one, you mean, 
old——” 

Marsie laughingly drew near. 

“T have just one dime left.” 

“Hand it over,” Dorothy com- 
manded. “I’ve taken ten chances 
myself.” 

Marsie dropped the dime upon the 
chance book, and Dorothy wrote 
Marsie’s name next to the last num- 
ber there. 

“And now, Ting-a-Ling,” said 
Dorothy when Marsie had gone, “T’ll 
pack you safely away. Fifty dollars 
ought to do, I think.” 

Once more the little Chinese doll 
found herself in her box, and there 
again she remained for a long, long 
time. On her next release, she was 
carried down the corridor by Dorothy 
to someone else’s room. 

“T wanted you myself, Ting-a- 
Ling,” Dorothy resentfully confided 
to her,” to give to my little niece in 
Syracuse. Ten chances, and I didn’t 
win you! It’s unfair!” 

She knocked at a door. 

“Come in,” called someone inside. 

Dorothy entered the room. There 
were about ten girls standing or sit- 
ting about. 

“T heard the lucky winner of Ting- 
a-Ling was here.” “Ting-a-Ling,” 
as Dorothy had named her, felt rather 





nervous. She hated to belong to a 
stranger. But 
“ s, I’m here,” cried a well- 


known voice. 

In an instant, close and lovingly 
the arms of Marsie were holding the 
little Chinese doll. 

The several ensuing weeks she 
spent seated on a table in Marsie’s 
room, and in those weeks she learned 
much about Marsie and her friends. 
They were all seniors and were 
going to be graduated in June. Then 
they were going home, each one to a 
different city. Marsie lived in New 
York — not, the little Chinese doll 
fervently hoped, in a department 
store. 

Marsie herself seemed not any too 
joyous as the end of the college year 
approached. Indeed, she appeared 
to grow more and more worried. 
Sometimes when the girls left her— 
even though she had been the gayest 
of the group—she would sit on the 
side of the bed with a most woe- 
begone expression upon her face. 
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“Ting-a-Ling,” she said once, “it’s 
a hard proposition. I don’t think I 
can do it.” 

At night she would kneel at her 
open window for an hour or more, 
looking at the stars and praying. 
One afternoon she came in, and 
threw herself on the bed, and cried 
very hard. Then she sat up, and, 
staring ferociously at the little Chi- 
nese doll, said, “Will you stop your 
smiling? Sometimes I just can’t 
bear it!” And with that, she ran 
over and tied a handkerchief round 
her little friend’s face. But in the 
evening she removed the handker- 
chief and apologized. 

“Smile as much as you like,” she 
remarked. “It’s the only thing to 
do.” 


The morning after commencement 
day Marsie began her packing. 
From time to time she glanced at the 
little Chinese doll on the table, and 
finally, standing before her, asked, 
“What in the name of common 
sense shall I do with you?” Suddenly 
an inspiration came. “I know!” 

Unceremoniously the little Chinese 
doll, her head and feet dangling to 
earth, was carried in the crook of 
Marsie’s arm, downstairs, out of the 
building in which she had lived so 
long, and off to the basement of an- 
other. There, one of the Sisters, 
kneeling on the ground, was piling 
quantities of clothes in a big wooden 
box. 

“T’ve brought a contribution,” re- 
marked Marsie, handing the doll to 
the Sister. 

“They'll love that!” the Sister ex- 
claimed. 

“T ought to be going with her.” 
Marsie spoke half jokingly. 

The Sister laughed, and, pointing 
to the box, said, “Jump in.” 

“It’s the only way I'll get there.” 
Marsie sat up on the side of the box. 

The Sister had begun to wrap the 
doll in a great woollen sweater. 

“I don’t know whether they can 
use a heavy thing like this,” she said, 
“but, at least, it will prevent her from 
being broken.” 

Marsie did not appear interested. 
Evidently she was thinking of some- 
thing else. 

“Nature and Grace are having a 
terrible struggle,” she sighed. 

The Sister expressed the opinion 
that if Marsie prayed faithfully, 
Grace would win. 

“IT suppose so,” replied Marsie. 
Then, “Au revoir, Ting-a-Ling,” she 
said, with a wave of her hand. 
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In another second, the big 
had covered the still smiling 
the little Chinese doll. 

“Where, oh, where am I going 
now?” she thought. “And without 
my own dear Marsie!” 


sweater 
face of 


PART II 


HAT a clatter of little baby 
(D voices! And, oh, what a pretty 
language! She heard it with a great 
joy in her heart, for the language was 
that of her own country! She was 
after weeks and weeks of travel 
finally at home. Out of the darkness 
of the woollen sweater she had been 
rolled, and held high in the air by a 
Sister like the one who had packed 
the bgx in far-off America. 

“It is for good little girls to play 
with,” said the Sister. 

At once, all the darling Chinese 
babies eagerly protested that they 
were good, and stretched out their 
tiny hands toward the little Chinese 
doll. Each one was permitted to 
hold her for a few minutes, and never 
in America had she been so praised 
and petted. The cooing voices vied 
with one another in speaking sweet 
words of endearment to her. She, 
on her part, though conscious of a 
slight feeling of loneliness now that 
she was so far away from Marsie, 
was truly contented. And why? Be- 
cause her vocation was settled. Her 
special work henceforth — the work 
that would prevent her from living 
in miserable selfishness — was un- 
doubtedly the attractive task of help- 
ing the Sisters to bring happiness to 
these baby orphans of China. 

Thus a new life began for her in 
the city of Shenchow. A rule was 
made by the Sister in charge that 
each little girl — provided that her 
mark in “deportment” was not too 
low — might own the little Chinese 
doll for one whole day. ~ 

After a while, her beautiful 
vermillion coat with the blue silk frogs 
to fasten it, and her bright blue 
pajamas began to look somewhat 
shabby. 

“You must have some every-day 
clothes,” said the Sister. 

She made some new ones of violet 
and yellow gingham which could be 
washed. 

“You're a poor missionary now, 
dolly-kins,” she remarked. “So you 








must be satisfied to share our 
poverty.” 
Who would not be satisfied? 


These Sisters —there were five of 
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them — were certainly satisfied with 
their own poverty. And even out of 
that poverty they always found 
something to give to the poor who 
came to their door. 

The little Chinese doll grew very 
fond of these five Sisters, and so, 
when, at the end of her first year in 
China, she occasionally noticed looks 
of anxiety upon their faces, she be- 
came deeply concerned. She heard 
them talking often, too, in low sorrow- 
ful voices, and exclaiming, “Our 
poor little orphans! What will they 
do?” 

The second year was a trying year. 
There was a war in China—not a 
small war such as the people of that 
country frequently engage in, but a 
great war throughout the whole land. 
Russians called Bolsheviki were tell- 
ing the Chinese to go against their 
rulers and to drive out the foreigners. 
The streets of Shenchow became ex- 
tremely dangerous. None of the 
Sisters nor the children dared to go 
out of the house. Toward the end 
of the year, a sad thing happened. 
It was this—the children were sent 
away, because it was unsafe for them 
to remain longer at the orphanage. 
They cried and cried at leaving the 
Sisters, and some of the Sisters cried, 
too. The little Chinese doll was 
heart-broken. Without the children, 
the place was depressingly quiet and 
solemn, and in a few more weeks the 
Sisters also left. The little Chinese 
doll was in the empty house alone. 

The stillness was terrifying. She 
wondered how long it would last. 
She wondered whether the gray 
mouse who stared at her with his 
beady eyes from a hole in the corner 
of the room would come out to eat 
her. Finally he did come out one 
morning and nibbled at the toe of her 
shoe, but scurried away when he saw 
a piece of biscuit near the door. He 
did not return, for he discovered the 
way to the kitchen where he probably 
found more scraps of food. <A 
spider spun his web between her 
bench and the woodwork of the wall. 
Wishing him no harm, she neverthe- 
less could not bring herself to con- 
sider him an agreeable neighbor. She 
longed for the sound of a human 
voice. But, alas, for several days 
she heard nothing! Then suddenly, 
with a loud shouting and a stamping 
of feet, and rude laughter, crowds 
of soldiers filled the house. One of 
them, to make room for himself, 
flung her to the floor. Fortunately 
she fell against the soft part of an 
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old mop, and so remained unbroken. 
The mop, it is true, being dusty, was 
not a choice place of rest; yet, stand- 
ing close to the wall, it afforded her 
a refuge from the boots of the men. 


NE day, after many weeks, the 

house was again deserted. The 
soldiers were ordered away to an- 
other part of the country. They had 
gone about five hours when a troop 
of soft-footed bandits took posses- 
sion. They did not intend to remain. 
They were eager only for plunder. 
Chey went prowling round looking 
for anything that the soldiers might 
have left. One bandit found her, 
and held her up for the others to see, 
saying that he would take her home 
to his little girl. Though the poor 
little Chinese doll was quite fright- 
ened, she smiled cheerfully at the 
bandits, and they smiled very pleas- 
antly back to her. 

Suddenly they all stood stock still 
and listened. There was a noise of 
tramping feet outside. The bandits 
stole toward the door. One peeped 
out and waved the others back. 
Quickly all dashed for the windows. 
The bandit who held the little Chi- 
nese doll was the first to climb up. 
He was about to climb down on the 
other side when a bullet struck him. 
Still clutching her, he fell into the 
garden, dead. She could not see 
what happened to the others. There 
was a great scuffling of feet and 
there was horrible shouting inside and 
outside the house. Shots were fired 
in all directions. Then there was 
silence. At dark two men came and 
dragged away the body of the dead 
bandit. They did not notice the little 
Chinese doll. And there she lay all 
that night in the garden looking up 
at the stars. 

Early in the morning a Chinese 
woman—bent, emaciated and hungry- 
eyed — picked her up, and, having 
stealthily entered the house, went 
from room to room in search of 
food. But she, too, like the bandits 
was frightened by the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps. She hid the doll 
under a heap of rags in the laundry, 
and shuffled off. She never returned. 
But others came, some alone, some 
in bands, and all seeking plunder. 
\fter a few months there was little 
left at the orphanage. Even the very 
locks of the doors and windows had 
been wrenched off and carried away. 

\t the end of her third year in her 
own country, there was the little 
Chinese doll, dusty and grimy, lying 
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under that heap of old rags in the 
laundry. 

Constantly she hoped that someone 
would find her and give her work to 
do for her own dear people. Natur- 
ally she did not consider it interest- 
ing to wait month after month in the 
dark, but through the whole experi- 
ence she continued to be patient and 
brave, recalling Marsie’s words that 
the face with the smile wins. And 
smile she did. She used to amuse 
herself by guessing whose the foot- 
steps were that she heard passing 
from time to time through the house. 
One day she recognized the energetic 
tread of one of the Fathers of the 
Mission. He walked all through the 
building, and, having reached the 
laundry, stood there speaking tg him- 
self. 

“Poor Sisters! 
little orphans !” 

He was joined by another Father, 
and from their conversation, the little 
Chinese doll was thrilled to learn that 
the Sisters were expected to return 
within a short period to Shenchow. 
Before their arrival the house was to 
be put in order. 

The work of repairing and clean- 
ing began the next day. And how 
the noise of the hammering and 
sweeping and mopping, and the chat- 
ter of men and women cheered the 
heart of the little Chinese doll though 
she was still buried under that heap 
of rags in the laundry! It was in 
the laundry that mops and brooms 
and pails and dusters were left by 
the workers at night. And the 
laundry was the last room to be 
visited by the five dear Sisters on 
the evening of their arrival. They 
had come sooner even than they 
themselves had expected or than the 
Fathers had expected them. 

“Oh, how awful!” exclaimed one. 


And poor, poor 


“Our nice clean laundry! Look at 
it now!” 
“See that heap of rags,” said an- 


other. “I’d like to take them right 
out now and burn them.” She began 
poking at them with a stick, but 
stopped suddenly on seeing a sweet 
little face smiling up at her. “Why, 
dolly-kins dear!” she cried, picking 
her up. “How did you ever sur- 
vive?” 

“She has lost her color,” a third 
Sister remarked in sympathetic tone. 
“And no wonder! She must have 
had many a fright.” 

“Oh, I can touch up her face,” said 
the Sister who held her. “And I'll 
burn these clothes.” 
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“You won't have time to make any 
more.” 

“No, but I have the costume she 
came in from America. I tucked it 
away in my sewing bag, and it’s been 
there ever since — all the way to 
Shanghai and back with me.” 

In a week the little Chinese doll 
had nice pink cheeks again, and was 
once more dressed in her vermilion 
jacket with the tiny silk frogs to 
fasten it, and her bright blue pa- 
jamas and, though the costume was 
somewhat threadbare, it looked quite 
fashionable beside the clothes which 
the people of that day were wearing 
in China. But she had no work to 
do. The Sisters were not yet per- 
mitted to open their orphanage. 
They, however, were continually at 
some duty or other. One evening 
they received a letter from America 
which made them so glad that they 
did not know whether to laugh or to 
cry. The little Chinese doll, exceed- 
ingly curious about the contents, kept 
guessing and guessing. Could it be 
that the Sisters were going back to 
the United States? No— for they 
were constantly cleaning house and 
arranging things as if they were 
planning to remain in China forever. 
On a lovely afternoon in November, 
her curiosity was at length satisfied. 
One of the Sisters, hurrying into the 
room where the others were, cried 
joyfully, “They’re coming!” 

All five hastened out into the 
garden. The little Chinese doll was 
left seated on the table. Her eyes 
were staring wide at the open door. 
Up from the garden, in a few sec- 
onds, came the Sisters, and with them 
three of the Fathers of the Mission, 
and with them also, four more 
Sisters, very young and talking gaily 
about their trip from Hankow. 


uT who is this?” cried one of 
the new sisters. “If it isn’t 
my own dear Ting-a-Ling!” 

“Marsie, it’s you!” The little 
Chinese doll did not say it out loud. 
She could not. But that was the 
truth. One of the new Sisters was 
Marsie, all the way from America. 

“You dear old smiler!” continued 
Marsie, taking her little friend in 
her arms. “It’s wonderful to find 
you here! Do you know, Ting-a- 
Ling darling, that I’m the happiest 
person in the world because I’m over 
in China at last?” 

And Ting-a-Ling, as Marsie in- 
sisted upon calling her, was certainly 
the happiest doll. 
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NE of the methods in vogue 

of honoring the dead at 

their funerals is the presen- 

tation of flowers, wrought 
into more or less appropriate designs. 
These floral pieces are usually ex- 
pensive and frequently meaningless. 
Often they are fashioned in fantastic 
shapes and express rather the weird 
art of the florist than the respect for 
the dead which they are intended to 
convey. 

Flowers are the symbol of the 
life, the beauty and the joy which are 
inevitably passing. They endure in 
all their lovely freshness for a day 
and then they wither. The appropri- 
ate memorial should be an emblem 
of immortality, whereas, flowers are 
the emblem of death. They are pe- 
culiarly out of place at a funeral. 
There, if nowhere else, is evidence 
enough already of the decay which 
touches man and nature. 

Some foolishly seek to conceal the 
repulsiveness of death by heaping the 
coffin with flowers; and among the 
wealthy are those who go so far as 
to line the sides of the open grave 
with blankets of flowers. Both 
classes succeed only in accentuating 
the gloom of death and the horror of 
the grave. The naked arms of honest 
Mother Earth are preferable to the 
deceiving bloom of dying flowers. 

The Christian has learned to dis- 
count the gloom of death. For him 


_ there is no death. 


Jn Memoriam 


By R. Emmet Ray 





True life lies be- 
yond the grave. The open grave is 
bright and glorious with the promise 
of Resurrection; it is the vestibule to 
the joys of Heaven. It needs no 
artificial lining. Flowers at funerals 
are the proper thing for those to 
whom death is the end of life—not its 
beginning. 

Pomp cannot add to or take from 
death. The simpler a funeral is in 
its circumstances the more solemn 
and more fitting. The heaping up of 
flowers is always expensive. It in- 
vites a burden which many are un- 
able to bear; it is often the expres- 
sion of mere hypocrisy and fictitious 
sorrow. Not seldom does it happen 
that those who care least for the dead 
are the best able to send costly flowers 
and to pretend a grief which they are 
far from feeling. 

Flowers, moreover, sometimes 
minister to the vanity of the living. 
Unthinking relatives measure the 
worth of the deceased by the quantity 
and quality of the flowers that sur- 
round the casket. In reality, success- 
ful rascals often have the most 
flowers to decorate their tombs ; pos- 
sibly because they need them the 
most. 

At best, what possible good can 
flowers do a dead man? His closed 
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eyes cannot see their beauty; his 
pinched nostrils cannot perceive their 
fragrance. They all seem a mockery 
in the face of the dread reality which 
they are intended to decorate. ; 

But is there anything to take their 
place? Is there anything which will 
express the love and reverence which 
the living would pay the dead and at 
the same time avail those who sleep? 

The answer is ready for the Catho- 
lic: “The Mass.” What better way 
of marking respect for the dead than 
the offering of the sublime sacrifice of 
the Mass? What of such benefit for 
the soul of the deceased as the Di- 
vine Victim Who is immolated on our 
altars? 

It is customary for Catholic so- 
cieties to send a floral offering at the 
funeral of a member. These floral 
pieces range in price from ten to fifty 
dollars. They serve no purpose 
whatever; they are a_ perfunctory 
tribute. They come by a vote of the 
society. ‘A committee presents them! 

How much better a novena of 
Masses for the repose of the soul of 
the departed father, mother, sister, 
brother and friend! We have read 
lately of some Catholic societies here 
and there throughout the country 
adopting this Catholic and salutary 
practice. It is an innovation so prac- 
ticable and so desirable that there 
should be no delay in introducing 
it everywhere. 
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[ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE MAY BE PROCURED THROUGH “THE SIGN.” 


CHURCH LATIN. By Lloyd R. 
Manning. The Author, 2467 Valen- 
tine Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The author had in view members of 
Catholic sisterhoods, part of whose de- 
votional life is the recitation of the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. His 
purpose is to enable all to learn enough 
of Latin to understand what they recite. 
His aim is a most commendable one and 
he has been fortunate enough to accom- 
plish what he set out to do. Possibly 
some day he will yield to the temptation 
of compiling an easy grammar for be- 
ginners in the study of classical Latin, 
somewhat on the lines of Church Latin. 
Why trouble mere babblers in the speech 
of Caesar’s with present, perfect, parti- 
cipal stems and tense and personal end- 
ings, when the olden time simpler rule 
of one stem for all parts of regular 
verbs is so much more easily manage- 
able, namely, all letters before the 
terminal of the present infinitive make 
up the stem for all tenses and both 
modes of active verbs? Why so much 
detail about finding the base of regular 
nouns and adjectives, when the easier 
rule that all letters before the terminal 
of the genitive singular constitute the 
base, is still quite workable? It seems 
an absurd move to compel mere begin- 
ners to worry over the intricacies of 
philology, showing them how to trace a 
simple Latin word back to Sanskrit. It 
is not unfair to doubt the ability of 
many high school teachers of first year 
Latin, to wend their way through such 
detail. It is enough to dampen the am- 
bition of beginners whose _ thoughts 
should not be assumed to run _ to 
philology. 


ISAAC JOGUES, MISSIONER AND 
MARTYR. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. 
P. J. Kennedy & Sons, New York. 
Price: $2.00. 


To begin with, this is a true story— 
and yet, more remarkable and more fas- 
cinating than any fiction. Fr. Scott 
has given us 240 pages of history of 
heroism, tragedy, and of the romance 
of a priest who loved God to the utmost. 
The setting is unique—an American 
wilderness, peopled by savages: a lone 
pale-face priest, intent upon civilizing 


and Christianizing these rude and war- 





like strangers. The story is told 
honestly, and grippingly: the author’s 
chief source of information is “The 


Jesuit Relations,” the authentic accounts 
of the martyrs of North America. 

Fr. Scott’s book is not only thrilling, 
but inspiring. We are glad to recom- 
mend it enthusiastically; it should have 
a place in every home, classroom, con- 
vent and rectory. The beatification of 
Blessed Isaac Jogues and his compan- 
ions has emphasized a highly important 
epoch in early American history, and is 
a deserved tribute to the men who did 
much to make that history. Such 
history would be read eagerly though 
narrated by an awkward pen; Fr. 
Scott’s style is the touch of finesse. The 
eight illustrations are realistic and well 
chosen. 


SACRAMENTALS AND SOME 
CATHOLIC PRACTICES. By 
Aidan Cardinal Gasquet, O.S.B. The 
E. M. Lohmann Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Price: $1.25. 


The author’s name is_ sufficient 
guarantee that the book is worth read- 
ing. Its subject matter is one with 
which those of the fold are not particu- 
larly familiar as a theory, notwithstand- 
ing their making so much use of it in 
practice. It furnishes helpful reading 
no less for non-Catholics than for 
Catholics. The Question Box, both as 
used on the platform and in the printed 
word, is evident revelation that both 
classes of persons are very much in the 
dark about the significance of sacra- 
mentals and other Catholic practices. 
The spiritual aids provided by these 
proceed partly from the Church’s sancti- 
fying prayers, spoken by priests, and 
partly from devout use. The second 
member of the statement is easily under- 
stood, not so the first. The least in- 
structed Catholic knows quite well that 
the mere mechanical use of these aids 
to communion with God is more of a 
detriment than a spiritual gain; but 
even fairly well-instructed Catholics do 
not grasp clearly what is the effect of 
the Church’s action in sanctioning 
sacramentals and other religious prac- 
tices, and of her blessings and exorcisms 
of evil influences. The Lord’s words 
“whatsoever you shall bind upon earth, 
shall be bound also in Heaven; and 
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whatsoever you shall loose upon earth, 
shall be loosed also in Heaven,” may 
not legitimately be restricted to the 
Sacrament of Penance alone. Hence, 
the Church has also power to bind up 
inward grace with outward signs. The 
Apostle’s words “let a man so account 
of us as of the ministers of Christ and 
the dispensers of the mysteries of God,” 
have a like implication. 

The chief differences between Sacra- 
ments and sacramentals and _ other 
Catholic practices are: Christ gave us 
the Sacraments, the Church the sacra- 
mentals; the Church may not set aside 
the Sacraments or change their com- 
ponent parts, but she may change or 
abolish sacramentals; God has pledged 
Himself to confer the favors symbolized 
by the Sacraments to persons who do 
not prove unworthy, but there is no 
such pledge attached to the use of the 
sacramentals or other Catholic prac- 
tices. The Sacraments produce each a 
determined spiritual effect, because of 
God’s definite promise. Ministers make 
the appointed signs, but the Holy Spirit 
imparts the spiritual grace proper to 
each Sacrament. This definite divine 
promise of a determined spiritual effect 
does not attach to the sacramentals. 
Even students, far advanced in the 
study of theology, cannot fail to reap 
much fruit from the careful reading of 
the Cardinal’s book. It will be a great 
aid to their preaching more sanely about 
sacramentals and other devout Catholic 
practices. 


THE GOSPEL FOR THE LAITY. 
By F. J. Remler, C.M. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price: 
$2.00. 


A most delightful book which should 
appeal very much to every minister of 
the word whose ambition is to let Christ 
Jesus do his preaching. The author has 
written a book of three hundred pages, 
of which number less than one hundred 
and twelve, including the introduction 
and table of contents, are of the author’s 
composition. To one word of the au- 
thor’s there are two words taken from 
the Gospels, or one page of his to nearly 
two pages of the Evangelists. Yet he 
managed to carry out the following line 
of thought: “Jesus Christ the teacher of 
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eternal salvation; salvation won or lost; 
the first means of salvation supernatural 
Faith; the second means of salvation, 
supernatural grace; the third means of 
salvation, the seven Sacraments; the 
fourth means of salvation, prayer; the 
fifth means of salvation, good works; 
the enemy of salvation; the great obsta- 
cle of salvation, sin and the occasions 
of sin; the virtue of penance; fraternal 
charity; various Christian virtues; per- 
fect imitation of Jesus; sufferings in 
their relation to eternal salvation.” 
The effect of the plan is pleasing, 
impressive, even startling. Bishop Mul- 
len of Erie, Pa., had the reputation of 
building his sermons along these lines. 
What a pity that there is not more of 
it, both on the platform and in print! 
The title of the book is misleading. 
The word Gospel suggests one of the 
Four Gospels or a harmony of the four. 
Father Remler’s book is neither. Why 
it should be named THE GOSPEL FOR THE 
Laity is not apparent, because it is 
every bit as suitable for scholarly saints 
among the clergy. Possibly the author’s 
secondary aim is to impress forcibly on 
the laity, how much of the preaching 
they hear in Catholic churches is noth- 
ing more than the teaching of our Lord, 
clothed in the thought and modes of 
expression of the great number of 
ministers of the word. Whatever his 
aim, though he has given to the reading 
public a rare style of book, the title 
does not conform to present good usage 
among Catholics of English speech. The 
literary and spiritual merits of the plan 
may goad others on to give to the world 
all kinds of Gospels; the Gospel for 
Little Ones, the Gospel for Girls, the 
Gospel for Boys, and so on until it 
occurs to some one as a happy idea to 
compile THE GosPEL FOR THE POPE. 


The author’s one hundred and twelve 
pages of composition are excellent, both 
in literary and doctrinal perspective. 
Only a few times did the urge of being 
forcible lead him into objectionable 
statement. On page 23, he lapses into 
a Freudian nightmare, when he gives 
utterance to the following offensive 
words: “In the last analysis, sins of 
impurity of some kind — secret and 
solitary sins, mutual sins, violations of 
the sacrament of Matrimony, and the 
like—are usually the main reason for 
refusing to accept the true faith and 
submit to the sweet yoke of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ.” The statement is not 
true to fact. Elsewhere in the book he 
follows the wiser course of contenting 
himself with the explanation of St. John 
that the three concupiscences are to 
blame. 

On page 72 he wrote: God “does not 
love him [the individual] less because 
there are myriads of other creatures; 
nor could He love him more if he were 
the only creature in existence.” It is 


either presumptious to place limits to 
what God can do or it is indulging in 
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philosophical platitudes which, at best, 
puzzle the average devout reader. It is 
a pity that the so carefully written and 
excellent a book should have such dis- 
tortions, even though their number is 
very small. Be this as it may, Father 
Remler’s GosPEL FOR THE Laity will 
be a good seller for a long time to come, 
and deserves to be a best seller. 


LITANIES OF LORETTO composed 
according to the latest prescriptions 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


In the great want of Litanies set to 
music in conformity with the latest de- 
crees of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, it is consoling to have received 
these four new series of LITANIES OF 
Loretto published by Fr. Alessio. 
These four numbers comprise in all, 45 
litanies for one, two, and three voices, 
with organ accompaniment. To rich- 
ness of inspiration and grace of style 
they unite simplicity of melody and 
great facility of execution. They can 
be adapted, by such as have the means, 
to grandiose execution, and at the same 
time are at the disposal of the most 
humble country parish. 

In Rome and throughout Italy they 
have been highly praised and have haa 
a remarkable success. The Unita Cat- 
tolica writes of them: “A New Gem of 
Marian Art. These two numbers com- 
prehending 23 Litanies (the other two 
were not yet edited), are really a jewel. 
They have the advantage of great 
melodious facility, sustained by ex- 
quisite counter-pointed elegance. ‘ 
Each Litany has its own character. 
Among them are those that are bright, 
joyful, like a ray of the sun; or sad, 
profound, meditative, like the arches of 
a gothic cathedral; or vibrant with a 
sweet rustic simplicity, like the homage 
of the Shepherds of Bethlehem. In all 
there is revealed the affectionate, filial 
tenderness of the author towards Mary, 
the divine Virgin Mother. These 
Litanies will prove most useful and in- 
dispensable to parishes and academies, 
to whom we recommend them most 
heartily.” 

The Corriere d'Italia says of them: 
“The spontaneous and growing success 
given by the public to this graceful 
chaplet of melodious gems, and the 
ability of the composer, would dispense 
perhaps from speaking of them, but it 
is sO rare in our times to find in sacred 
music, so called popular, the noble ele- 
vation of inspiration, and force and 
richness of harmony, united to extreme 
simplicity of means, that it seems to us, 
these beautiful Litanies, ought to be 
most: warmly re¢ommended, the more 
so as they have been praised by the 
most conspicuous persons of the musical 
world, such as the illustrious Monsignor 
Casimiri (director of the Lateran 
Choir) who heartily directs them to the 
admiration and approbation of the 
public.” 
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These Litanies are divided into four 
series: I Series consists of 12 Litanies 
for one voice 30 cents; 11 Series, 11 
Litanies for one voice 30 cents; III 
Series, 14 Litanies for two voices 50 
cents; IV Series, 8 Litanies for three 
voices 30 cents. | 

The complete collection can be had 
in one volume $1.25. Address: Fr. 
Alessio, Scala Santa, Roma, Italia. 


CONFERENCES FOR RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITIES. By Albert 
Muntsch, S.J. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Price: $1.75. 


The author’s preface is the best review 
of his work: “Father Faber has rightly 
said that we must not make light of 
the difference of ages and that God’s 
work must be done anew in every age. 
It is the purpose of the present work to 
avoid as much as possible the hortatory 
tone and to present spiritual truths, 
familiar to all religious, not in an en- 
tirely new way, but with the help of 
allusions to modern life and experience. 
The changed and complex conditions of 
our time have not deprived of their 
efficacy the age-old principles which 
produced heroic fruits of sanctity in 
religious communities in earlier days. 
The author has attempted to show that 
the Master’s teachings concerning the 
life of the Evangelical Counsels are 
adapted to all times, and to select from 
the rich armory of Christian asceticism 
and from the Church’s spiritual vitality 
some lessons of hope, of encouragement, 
and of spiritual guidance for religious 
persons of today.” 

There is such.a mass of material for 
long continued study for all who aim 
to be helpful to others by the written 
and spoken word that the author is to 
be congratulated for the composition. 
Uniform restricted literary presentation 
of the sublimities of the Catholic Faith 
acts like poison-gas of certain types 
which do not kill, but sap spiritual 
vitality. The wonder sometimes is how 
religious communities survive the ordeal 
of annual retreats. Truth does not 
change, neither do the principles of 
Catholic spirituality; but the literary 
arrangements of both should change 
from year to year for the purpose of 
familiarizing souls with the whole de- 
posit of the Faith, as far as this is pos- 
sible for human limitations. The 
Spiritual Exercises as planned by St. 
Ignatius lend themselves wonderfully to 
this scheme; but the sterotyped eight 
day condensations of his work do not. 
It is not the fault of the system, but of 
those who work the system. Too many 
of them inflict the same kit of dis- 
courses, modelled on some one-time 
popular exemplar, on one community 
after the other in such wise that the 
exercitants know by heart what will 
come next, and pretty much the drift 
of what will come. The only excuses 
for this condition are that some have 
drifted into the sphere of retreat- 
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masters who should be otherwise occu- 
pied, or the labor of meeting situations 
calls for more grit than they have. 

Variety and a more complete presen- 
tation of the treasures of Faith con- 
tained in the Psalms were among the 
reasons brought forward by the saintly 
Pius X for revising the Breviary. 
Father Muntsch has made retreatants 
his debtors by throwing at retreat- 
masters and at the writers of books of 
spiritual exercises the principles enunci- 
ated in his preface. He was fortunate 
in finding a polite name for certain very 
familiar ebultions of scolding and of 
eoading on to undefined ideals: “It is 
the purpose of the present work to avoid 
as much as possible the hortatory tone.” 
Hortatory tone is a very polite name. 
The reviewer remembers an experience 
of a retreat conducted on _ hortatory 
lines, when he leaned back and com- 
muned with himself somewhat after this 
wise: “If I must believe all I am hear- 
ing and live by it, I might just as well 
give up the struggle now.” It is con- 
solation to know that retreat masters’ 
literary perspectives are not part of the 
Catholic Faith. 


{RIST IN THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Sister Mary 
Gonzaga, Ph.D. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price: $3.00. 


Friends of Jesus will welcome this 
narrative of His life; because, whilst it 
assumes that the reader believes in Him 
and His mission,-it does not ignore the 
attitude of unbelievers. The ‘author 
does not undertake to prove contro- 
versially that believers are right and 
unbelievers wrong; but she presents in 
narrative form the evidence in favor of 
belief, showing all the while that she 
is farniliar with the trend of unbelief. 
Her object is to make Jesus better 
known, as an incentive to be both more 
sincerely and more intelligently devoted 
to Him. She does not write in the 
over-familiar devotional strain, and 
avoids cluttering her pages with learned 
notes; though her familiarity with be- 
lieving and unbelieving literature about 
the Christ, warrants the conviction that 
she could have done the latter, if so 
minded. *The value of the book is en- 
hanced by the fact that it is the work 
of a cultured woman and of a member 
of a Catholic sisterhood. 

More biographies of Christ by like 
authors are desirable, provided that 
they meet the claims of scholarship as 
Sister Mary Gonzaga does. It is inter- 


esting and instructive to get glimpses of 
the Christ as He’ stands forth in the 
mental world of cultared devout women. 
In many ways woman’s intellectual 


world is different from man’s. Quite 
naturally her literary perspectives about 
the same truths, common to both, will 
also be different. -To-be sure this ap- 
plies only to womarily women and not 
to the type who bungle’ everything, 
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The Catholic Encyclopedia 
in 16 LARGE VOLUMES 
$10 DOWN; balance in install- 
ments of $5.00 a month 
Eventful because everything 
Catholic is of paramount impor- 

tance in this country just now. 
Everyone wants to know about 
the Church; how it is governed; 
what particular influence it has 
on its members in private and in 
public life; what are the various 
beliefs which Catholics generally 
accept; what is its attitude to- 
ward others. 
A thousand questions are asked 
and it is most important that 
they should be answered correct- 
. The answers are in The 
Catholic Encyclopedia. 

It is the Standard Authority 
on Everything Catholic 
The Catholic Encyclopedia is an 
international work of reference 
containing the complete cycle of 
knowledge on all subjects con- 
nected with the Catholic Church. 
An authoritative statement on 
every one of its DOCTRINES, 
TRADITIONS, PRACTICES; 
itt LAW, LITURGY, HIS- 
TORY; and, in its 6,000 biogra- 
phies, the accomplishments of its 
members in every field of human 
endeavor, in the ARTS, EDU- 
CATION, LITERATURE, EX- 
PLORATION, GOVERN- 
MENT, MISSIONS, PHILOS- 
OPHY, RELIGION, SANC- 
Tet tT, SUIONCE, SOCIOL- 

OGY. 
Some few of the topics treated 
in 15,000 articles: 
HISTORY 
Civil Allegiance 
Concordats Inquisition 
St. Bartholomew’s Day 
State and Church 
Hypnotism 
Metempsychosis 
Spiritism 
LAW 
Divorce 
Seal of Confession 
RELIGION 
All Religions 
800 Articles on the Reforma- 
tion 
Organization of the Church 
Encyclical Letters 


Telepathy 


Marriage 





SCIENCE 
Calendar Evolution 
Vivisection 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
Malthus Democracy 
Marx Communism 
Anarchy Poverty 
Labor Usury 
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themselves included, by trying to be 
manly women. Human limitations are 
so many and so great that many per- 
spectives of the same truth are needed 
to bring out more and more fully its 
significance. 

One of the charms of Catholic men- 
tality is the generous recognition of 
these facts. It explains the trait of 
Catholic thinking whereby many liter- 
arily different presentations of the same 
truths combine into the beautiful unity 
of the same Faith. Saints Augustine 
and Thomas Aquin discuss the same 
doctrines of the Faith; but their presen- 
tation is so different in form whilst 
singularly harmonious in intent. Men 
have given us very many more excel- 
lent opportunities of looking at their 
glimpses of the Christ. Let capable 
women give us more of theirs. Sister 
Mary Gonzaga has given to the world 
a remarkably excellent life-story of 
Jesus under the suggestive title of 
CHRIST IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. It 
is, at the same time,-a storehouse of 
Hebrew lore attractively told. Quite 
naturally it may be expected that forms 
of expression may occur in a volume of 
six hundred and eighty-two pages which 
do not meet with general approval. The 
author would have done well to write 


in a different form the following state-. 


ment: “How the first conscious thought 
of the Temple as the House of His 
Father must have thrilled Him, even 
though, humanly speaking, its inner 
meaning, or that of His own mission, 
may not yet have been clear to Him. 


HISTORY OF THE SEAL OF CON- 
FESSION. By the Rev. Bertrand 
Kurscheid, O.F.M., D.D. Translated 
by Rev. F. A. Marks and edited by 
Arthur Preuss. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price: $2.50. 
Most likely this book will find its 

way into the library of every English 

reading priest. Its subject matter is of 
intense interest to them. 
learnedly written. It has the distinc- 
tion of being “the first historical trea- 
tise ever published on the seal of con- 
fession,’ so the author claims in his 
preface. It is not controversial in the 
sense that it undertakes to prove auricu- 
lar confession to be of divine institu- 
tion, but is intent on showing that the 
earliest documents bear witness to its 
having been practised by the faithful, 
and on tracing the story of the obliga- 
tion not to divulge in any manner what 
has been confided to the priest*in con- 
fession. The latter is the chief aim of 
the book, as its title implies. The 
essay appeared in its original form in 

1912, In its present English form it is 

a translation of the revised edition. 

Considering the literary standing of its 

editor, readers are assured that the 

Perusal of 

its. pages cannot but be of much benefit 


_to the laity. and especially to the 


clergy. 


It is most — 
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LTHOUGH it had been our 
determination to leave Han- 
kow as soon as possible in 
order to make my way into 

the interior of China, where are lo- 
cated all the ‘Passionist Missions, an 
endless number of circumstances pre- 
vented our departure from day to 
day. We finally took quarters, on 
July 18th, aboard the Chinese boat 
plying between Hankow and Chang- 
teh. It might be mentioned in pass- 
ing that the boat was a barge, which 
is towed or pulled by a small steam 
tug. Noah’s Ark, must have re- 
sembled it in some respects at least, 
for it is constructed of hewn timber 
and lumber, made as smooth as could 
be done by a hatchet or axe, as there 
are no planing mills in China and 
generally speaking no planes. 

The barge is about 80 feet long 
and is fitted with 12 cabins or state- 
rooms for the accommodation of 
first class passengers. The other 
class of passengers find their accom- 
modations on the top of these state- 
rooms. It need hardly 
be said that all the pas- 
sengers of this other 
class are Chinese. The 
fact is that the only 
white people on the 
barge were Father Paul 
and myself. The cabins 
consist of a space 5 
feet below the level of 
the narrow deck, and 
in dimensions about 6 
feet wide by 7 feet 
long. 


Letters SFrom Our Missionaries 


My Uist to China 


By SEBASTIAN OCHSENREITER, C.P. 





In our cabin, which was in the 
center of the barge, the ceiling was 
8 feet from the floor, though I am 
told the space between ceiling and 
floor is less in the other cabins, on 
account of the bow of the hull. The 
furniture and furnishings of the 
cabins consists of a long bench or 
shelf two feet wide and running the 
full length of the room. These 
shelves or benches are made of wood. 
Between the shelves is a narrow pas- 
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MISSIONARIES 
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sage. «These shelves. also serve as 
beds. . The boat supplies -no bedding, 
and perhaps it is well they do not for*._ 
besides the passengers, each tabin has 
other living creatures in the form of 
lusty brown roaches and other creep= 
ing things. 

At the inside end of the cabin at 
both sides are single board partitions 
smeared over with Chinese varnish 
which in heat becomes pasty and 
sticky. At the outer end, the cabin 
is lighted with two small windows, 12. 
inches wide and 24 inches high, and 
in the center is the place of exit 18 
inches wide and also 24 inches high. 
An acrobat or a professional tumbler 
might have found no difficulty or 
complaint with this exit or door, but 
for mortals built in generous propor- 
tions, and not used to acrobatic feats, 
it meant crawling out on all fours to 
the edge of the narrow deck, before 
an upright position might be taken. 


N SEEKING entrance 
to the cabin, it was 
even more difficult, for 
besides assuming the all 
four position, care had 
to be taken to reach a 
rung of the ladder as 
the floor was five feet 
below, and somehow I 
found at each trial that 
my left foot seemed to be twice as 
long as my right foot, and it was only 
after no small effort that I was able 
to persuade it into docility and come 
with the rest of me. 
I was fortunate in having as my 
chaperon Father Paul Ubinger, C.P., 
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who has gone over the road often and 

familiar with a white human’s 
needs. He had provided for bedding 
in having a “pukie” for each of us, 
which consist of two cotton com- 
forters and a small roll of cotton 
bound with twine to serve as a pillow. 
Over the comforters is placed a full 
length of Chinese straw matting for 
sheet and a smaller length to serve as 
cover for the pillow. Then, too, we 
were armed with a Flit gun and a 
generous supply of ammunition for 
the entire journey, and the living 
creatures on that barge never had 
such a strenuous time in their uncer 
tain careers for, when we had 
sprayed the room and all its sur- 
roundings, these hidden and _ unob- 
served guests were glad to come ‘out 
into the open scurrying for safety in 
flight. 


From a “Go-Down” 


5) GINNING this article I mentioned 


that a number of circum- 
stances had contributed to our delay 
in starting. One of these was to get 
in readiness a number of parcels, 
boxes and cases containing shipments 
of goods that had come at various 
times for our Chinese missions. They 
comprised goods and supplies of all 
kinds, vestments and vessels for 


church use, Mass books, candles and 





candle sticks, household furniture and 
kitchen utensils, clothing old and 
new, altar wine, books and stationery. 

Some of these cases had been ly- 
ing in a storeroom, called in China 
a “go-down,” for more than two 
years. Previous to the political revo- 
lution of last year it was impossible 
to send goods up river and since then 
it was uncertain if they could be sent 
with any degree of security. It was 
now felt that an attempt might be 
made, and for several days before 
our departure the “go-down” was a 
scene of feverish activity — sorting, 
packing and repacking—and this was 
done with an outside temperature of 
98 or 99 and the temperature inside 
considerably higher. In order that 
these goods might be transported 
with a reasonable degree of safety, 
four cabins were engaged instead of 
one or at most two, which would 
have been ample for our needs as 
passengers. Our cabins under the 
beds or benches were filled with 
boxes and valises and parcels so that 
we were in very truth traveling in 
true Chinese style. 

Before our departure all the goods 
had to pass the local customs. Cus- 
toms examination in China takes 
place not only at the confines or 
border of the country, but the same 
examinations and tax levies take place 
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at the entrance of each province, and 
not infrequently at the entrance of 
each city or large district. These 
internal tax levies or customs examin- 
ations are known as lichens (pro- 


_ nounced lik-ens). 


LACK OF PRIVACY 


NOTHER feature of Chinese cus- 

toms is that duty must be paid as 
customs for all shipments out of the 
country or district as well as in-com- 
ing shipments, even of native prod- 
ucts. This must be said to the credit 
of many of these customs officers, 
that when the Catholic priest pre- 
sents his card, and assures the officer 
the goods are for personal use and 
not to be resold, they frequently allow 
them to pass without charge, as in 
reality happened to us at the custom 
stations along the river. 

The above by way of digression. 
Now to return to our trip. We left 
the dock at Hankow in mid-after- 
noon, with the sun a blazing ball of 
fire in the heavens and our cabins 
almost as hot as the oven of a baker. 
The natives without exception had to 
come and. inspect the foreigners who 
had come aboard. They crouched 
down at our doors and windows and 
feasted their eyes, and carefully 
scrutinized everything in the cabin, 
and not least the two foreigners. It 
was not a passing look as might 
prompt any curious person to take, 
but they squatted and remained there 
for perhaps hours, and this was their 
pastime the entire trip. It meant that 
from Wednesday afternoon till late 
Saturday night there was scarcely a 
moment when one might have privacy 
from the stares of all who could man- 
age to get a view through either win- 
dows or doors. The strange thing is 
that, if they were ordered to leave, 
they would wonder why, for a China- 
man does not know the meaning of 
privacy in his life, and couldn’t un- 
derstand why one wished to be alone. 
They know nothing of it. They live 
in open homes from childhood, where 
windows and doors have little mean- 
ing for them. They eat in the open, 
and the men even bathe in the open, 
and they think, if they have any 
thoughts at all on the subject, that 
one doesn’t mind it at all. 

This characteristic of the Chinese 
to stare and never grow tired of star- 
ing at one, was, to me and I imagine 
is to all foreigners, the most annoying 
torture of travel in China. In our 
case it brought the added discomfort 
of keeping out what little light and 
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air that might have come to us with- 
out our unwelcome guests. This 
curiosity was greatly heightened for 
the natives when we took our meals. 
The word went about quickly and 
soon we were completely enclosed. 
They remarked to one another, “They 
eat just as we do,” supposing perhaps 
that we used our eyes or ears for this 
purpose. For many of them, it was 
first time in their lives when they had 
such a close up view of white people 
and clearly they were determined the 
chance would not be allowed to go 
by, without learning all they could 
about us and about our habits of life. 

The boat company supplied rice and 
vegetables at 8:30 and 4:30 for the 
passengers, and great was the excite- 
ment at these hours. Each of the 
passengers had to be in his proper 
place on the boat before the servants 
would give a rice bowl and chop 
sticks. There was a general scramble 
to squeeze in and there was an argu- 
ment invariably about some one 
whose passage did not include rice, 
which finally ended by the culprit pay- 
ing a few brass coppers, and then 
sharing in the delicacies of the menu. 

MENTIONED before that their 
4 quarters were above our cabins, 
which meant their floor level was 
about three feet from the deck level. 
There was absolutely nothing pro- 
vided for them, except the flat space, 
but they needed nothing more, for 
they were literally as closely packed 
together as the proverbial sardine. As 
it was intensely hot, they dispensed 
with all clothing not absolutely indis- 
pensable, and they resembled animals 
more nearly than human beings, their 
legs bare, unclothed from the waist 
up, and colored a swarthy brown from 
the tropical sun. 

The trip from Hankow is via the 
Yangtsi River to the town of Yo- 
chow (pronounced Yo-zo) which we 
reached past midnight on Thursday 
about 36 hours out from Hankow. 
Here the boat entered the Tung-ting- 
hu Lake, which is one of the very 
large lakes of China. The boat 
skirted the eastern and southern 
shores till it entered the Yuen River, 
which is directly opposite on the 
southwest, where the boat had en- 
tered the lake on the northeastern 
shore. 

It would be hard to imagine such 
monotonous scenery as is seen along 
the rivers and lakes. The country 
sides are practically devoid of all 
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trees and, for the most part, the land 
is quite flat with an occasional knoll. 
Some rice fields may be seen from 
the river, but for the most part 
these are hidden from view, by the 
higher land of the river banks. At 
times are seen water pumps used to 
lift the water from the river to the 
rice fields. These pumps are made 
of buckets attached to large wheels 
with projections on the sides. Boys 
and men supply the power, by step- 
ping these projections, and forcing 
the turning of the wheel and conse- 
quently the lifting of the water. All 
are most primitive and crudely made 
from hewn timber. 

Or, again, a Chinese village is 
being passed, and all the homes on 
the waterfront are raised aloft on 
poles, not one of which is perpendicu- 
lar, and no two of which incline at 
the same angle. How or why they 
remain standing is a mystery I have 
not been able to solve, for by every 
law of gravity they should be down 
flat to the ground, indeed should not 
have been able to remain, much less 
support the weight that rests on them. 
Yet there they are, the laws of gravi- 
tation to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing! And the people who live in 
them, are not the least concerned 
about their safety. It might be asked 
why are these houses thus perched 
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on the top of poles? The rise of the 
water at certain seasons of the year 
is immense, and flood tide comes 
swiftly and the rush of water is like 
an angry fury beating down and car- 
rying destruction far and wide. Thus 
the inhabitants being thus raised on 
high, are safe from the lower reaches 
of the flood. But should they be 
washed out, as soon as the flood re- 
cedes, I am told they rush back to 
the same place, with the prospect of 
the same thing happening the follow- 
ing year, or even several times the 
same year. 


UR journey was phenomenal in 
O one respect. Many of our 
Fathers have made this journey, but 
met with interminable delays for one 
cause or another. Some have spent 
as muh as a full month, covering the 
same distance, while on our journey 
there was no delay, and late on Satur- 
day night we were safely landed on 
the shores of Changteh. Thanks are 
without due to the good prayers of 
many friends who are fervently be- 
seeching the Sacred Heart for safety 
and blessings on my journey to China. 





Pray for China 
Pray for the Missionaries 





bes oii 








DO YOU RECOGNIZE THEM AS THEY TAKE A WELL-DESERVED SMOKE? 
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FATHERS THEOPHANE, RAPHAEL. 


AM inclined to think some 

readers of THE SIGN on 

seeing this title, ‘“Fengh- 

wang —the Rome of Hu- 
nan,” will ask, “Can it be that Hu- 
nan has its Rome—even a miniature 
Rome fe 

[t is not my intention to become a 
braggart in order to boost the most 
recently established mission of our 
Prefecture. I merely wish to record 
the first impression I had on entering 
this pagan city. 

Fenghwang is a city, as Chinese 
cities go, of 60,000 inhabitants. Not 
a single person of this vast number 
is Catholic. Rome is first and fore- 
Catholic. How dare I call 
Fenghwang the Rome of Hunan? 

God forgive me if I make compari- 
son of the Mandarin road over which 
[ traveled to this city with the broad 
Appian Way that leads into the 
Eternal City; or if I dare compare 
the small winding creek that flows 
to the edge of this city with the slug- 
gish Tiber that has served Rome for 
It is not of churches, roads or 
rivers that I make comparison—but 
of hills. Like Rome, Fenghwang has 
seven hills that form a guard of 
honor and beauty round about it. It 
was these seven hills that impressed 
me most once I came upon the city. 

| say “came upon,” because I had 
no intimation of the city being nigh 

itil I was really upon it. The Man- 
darin road from Kaotsun, where 
Father Ernest has a flourishing and 


most 


anne 
ages 


CONSTANTINE AND BASIL 


Fenghwang - Ghe 
Rome of Hunan 


By Witt1am Westuoven, C/P. 
promising mission, skirts one of the 
seven hills and loses itself in the 
maze of winding city streets. The 
natives tell me that each of the seven 
hills contains its own special metal 
—one, gold and another, silver, etc. 
Moreover a special god presides over 
each hill. To honor these gods 
temples have been erected on the 
summit of each hill—this in the long 
centuries past. I do not fancy very 
many people—these moderns—climb 
up the long slopes to burn joss sticks 
before the tutelary gods housed in 
these temples, but are content to 
worship from the valley below. 

Fenghwang — the two Chinese 
characters — means “good omen’! 
On my arrival there on August 18 I 
found the city overcrowded. Not a 
vacant house within the entire city! 
For days I walked the streets seek- 
ing a suitable mission site, but with- 
out success. Meanwhile an aban- 
doned schoolroom situated in a 
flower garden on one of the seven 
hills overlooking the city had been 
rented. This 12 x 15 feet shack is 
my present home and mission com- 
bined. It serves to shelter my cate- 
chist, cook, general aide-de-camp and 
myself. I will not speak of the com- 
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fort of space, the convenience of 
privacy, or the satisfaction of having 
established a mission. I am merely 
biding my time, awaiting the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining better quarters. 

The military and civil officials 
have been approached and duly noti- 
fied of our purpose in coming to 
Fenghwang. One and all received 
me in most friendly fashion and ex- 
pressed their willingness to do all in 
their power to assist me in opening 
a Christianity in this city. The 
magistrate, a rather frank individual 
for a Chinese, told me that had this 
work been attempted three or four 
years ago I would most likely have 
been run out of town. He assured 
me that I need not entertain any fears 
at the present time. 

Acquaintance has also been made 
with several of the Fenghwang 
gentry. To these venerable elders I 
explained in general the doctrines of 
our holy religion, as well as our 
methods of propagating those doc- 
trines. Just as I thought, these men 
(whose main idea in life seems to be 
“spreading news”) are my best ad- 
vertisers. ‘The news has been broad- 
cast throughout the length and 
breadth of the city. Last evening one 
of these gentry called on me and re- 
ported some of the fears and sus- 
picions of the people. He was re- 
luctant at first to speak out but a glass 
of wine helped to loosen his tongue. 
Thus I learned that I am a spy in 
the service of the U. S. Government. 

Fenghwang, as stated above, is a 
most pagan city—it abounds with 
temples filled with hideous idols. All 
day and all night long one can hear 
the pounding of temple drums and 
ringing of bells, the shooting of fire- 
crackers, the passing of gaudy, noisy 
processions in which idols are carried 
through the streets of the city. Of 
all the cities I have either visited or 
passed through in our entire Prefec- 
ture none can compare with Fengh- 
wang in fervor and devotion to the 
devil-worshipping cult of these Chi- 
nese. For this reason the progress of 
Catholicity in this city is apt to be 
slow, a long, uphill striving. 

Dear readers of THe Sicn, is it 
any wonder that I, a poor lone mis- 
sionary amidst 60,000 pagans, beg 
the support of your prayers? The 
Fenghwang Mission will be named 
THE MIssION OF THE SACRED’ Heart. 
To all your fervent prayers to this 
Divine Heart please add, “Dear 
Sacred Heart bless your mission in 
Fenghwang.” 
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9 you recall the great event 

that occurred on December 

24, 1921? Perhaps not. 

Many of our readers have 
since that time learned of the Pas- 
sionists in China. Many of our old 
subscribers are still with us. But I 
wonder how many could tell me why 
we are particularly interested in De- 
cember 24, 1921. 

That was seven years ago. Truly 
a long time it is since then. Seven 
years of struggle, of self-denial, of 
sacrifice they have been. What huge 
volumes could be written about these 
seven years! 

In the gathering dusk of evening a 
lone vessel was sailing along over the 
wide expanse of the Pacific Ocean. 
Tomorrow would be Christmas, the 
happiest day in the year for a large 
portion of humanity. On the upper 
deck of the vessel a small group of 
men lined the rail. Each one gazed 
straight ahead. Conversation had 
long since ceased. As each one 
looked into the darkness he painted 
there the dreams of his heart. It may 
be that one saw there painted on the 
leaden sky a sorrowing mother or a 
heart broken father. Tomorrow 
would be Christmas but never again 
would he see those dear old folks, 
never again could Christmas mean to 
him the joys of home in the midst of 
dear ones. 

It may be that on that sombre 
horizon one beheld the joys and 
luxuries of a wealthy America, the 
pleasures of life and the lure of the 
world. Who can tell? No one tells 
thoughts at moments such as this. 

But as the mighty prow of the ves- 
sel cut the briny water all beheld 
snow-white foam that crested the ris- 
ing wave. And in it, each one- saw, 
as he wished to see, a trail of inno- 
cent souls to be left in the wake of 
their ministry. 

That was seven years ago, when for 
the first time the sons of the Passion, 
who for over two centuries had 
striven with every faculty to make 
Christ’s Passion known the world 
over, embarked on the glorious mis- 
sion of preaching a Crucified Christ 
to a people grown old in idolatry in 

hina. 

And now Christmas rolls around 
again and we look back over those 
seven years. Through what paths 
have the footsteps of these pioneers 
sounded? Has their life been all 
that it could have been and all that 
it should have been? Let us see what 
it has meant to these gallant priests 
and to the faithful brother who stood 
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Seven Years After 


By Sirvan Latour, C.P. 


with them on that first December 24th 
and gazed into the gathering gloom. 

The first band of \Passionist Mis- 
sionaries consisted of the following: 
Rev. Celestine Roddan, C.P.; Rev. 
Agatho Purtill, C.P.; Rev. Flavian 
Mullins, C.P.; Rev. Raphael Vance, 
C.P.; Rev. Timothy McDermott, 
C.P., and Brother Lambert Budde, 
C.P. They landed in China the latter 
part of January, 1922, and immedi- 
ately proceeded to the ‘Province of 
Hunan. They arrived in Shenchowfu, 
the headquarters of the Passionist 
district in China, early in the month 
of February and received a royal 
welcome by-the Vicar Apostolic of 
North Hunan, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Angelus Carbajal, D.D. 


AN APPALLING FAMINE 


OR some months they devoted 
j ml their time to the study of Chi- 
nese. They were few in number and 
the need of their ministry was great. 
It is not surprising to learn that within 
a very short time they were separated, 
each going to some other mission. 
The record shows that within a few 
months the Province of Hunan was 
ravaged by one of the most appalling 
famines in the history of famine-rid- 
den China. With unfaltering courage 
and thoughtlessness of self they spent 
themselves night and day to relieve 
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the distress of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who appealed to them. In a 
letter received from Father Timothy 
McDermott, C.P., we read: 

“A few days ago a boy came to 
the Mission and by shouting and 
gesticulations asked me to come with 
him at once. I went with him and 
the sight that greeted me would make 
a lifelong impression if it was not 
being repeated in equally harassing 
fashion every day. The father and 
the mother and five of their seven 
children were huddled together on the 
floor unable to move owing to the 
ravages of disease and starvation. 

I baptized the parents and the chil- 
dren. The mother died the same 
night and a short time later one of 
the children followed her. The fol- 
lowing day the father died. Within 
two days the other three children 
passed away. 

We brought the two orphans to 
the Mission and, if need be, shall do 
without food ourselves rather than 
allow the first ones whom Providence 
has sent us, to go without shelter and 
food.” 

And again he writes: 

“At present we are distributing rice 
to four hundred pagans every day. 
We have about forty women and 
young girlsyquartered at the Mission. 
The little Orphanage of Divine In- 
fancy which I started has more 
babies than it can handle. The poor 
little tots are more dead than alive 
when we receive them, and, it would 
seem, God has spared them just long 
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PIE AND JEHAN, O.S.B., BRO. LAMBERT, C.P., AND FR. HONORATUS, O.F.M. 
THE BENEDICTINES ARE GOING INTO SZECHAN TO START A NOVITIATE 


igh to don the nuptial robes of 
Baptismal Innocence. Happy little 
hieves of Heaven! 

Then daily as we go through the 
treets, we meet many little children 
ying in the blazing sun in their last 
agony and already half devoured by 
the multifarious flies and insects of 
the Orient. We baptize the dying in- 
fants immediately. We have 
all that is in our power. ‘ 
\ll day long we are besieged by 
beggars who sit at the door and raise 
the most piteous cries, asking us to 
have pity on them and on their chil- 
dren. In the relief stations hereabout 
the daily death rate averages eight 
hundred. We are followed constantly 
by a crowd of poor wretches begging 
alms. ‘They seem more like skeletons 
than human beings. 

“Mothers kill their babes rather 
than see them suffer a lingering death. 
Then to add to the general 
misery, twice last week the bandits 
came down from the mountains and 
stormed the Eastern gate of the city, 
burning and destroying property out- 
side the walls.” 


3 


rR. CELESTINE Roppan, C.P., also 
i fl writes : 
“Tt may seem rash to say that few, 
if any readers of Tue SiGN, can im- 
agine the pitiable sights and intense 
sufferings that are implied in the one 
word famine. During the last two 
years there has been insufficient rain- 
fall for the rice crops to mature. 
Another cause of rice shortage 


was the civil war in China. The 
regular and rebel armies had to be 
provisioned. No alarm was 
sounded and no fears entertained. 
Chinese, as a race, are not far-sighted 
and seldom worry about the future. 
Instead of anticipating danger they 
rather rejoiced at the large profits 
that had come to them (by selling 
their reserve rice to the army.) . 

“The actual condition is beyond 
description. One must be here to see 
and only then could one realize what 
famine means. Many of the children 
have become deformed, crippled and 
blind from lack of nourishment. 
Deaths among the children are most 
numerous. .. . 

“A woman clad in rags and tatters 
begs for food, and for a little medi- 
cine for her baby. 

“Two tiny tots are huddled in a 
basket strapped to her back. One of 
the babies is dying, beyond ail doubt. 
It is starved to death as is the mother. 
We give the woman a bowl of rice. 
Then she is told: ‘Father will now 
give the medicine to the baby; the 
only medicine that will do this child 
any good.’ I raise my hand and pro- 
nounce the words: ‘I Baptize thee in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ This 
is a daily, almost hourly occurrence. 

“A man came to the mission with 
a child tied te his back. It was in- 
deed a pitiable sight that greeted us 
when he unstrapped his burden and 
laid it before us. An infant, not 
more than a few months old, emaci- 
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ated and wasted away to a mere 
skeleton. It was blind in both eyes, 
the nose almost entirely eaten away. 

. The father asked for medicine! 
We knew its days were numbered so 
Father Raphael carried it to the 
church and baptized it. Undoubtedly 
it has used its passport to Heaven 
long before this. . . . 

“No estimate has been made of the 
number who must die for want of 
food here in Hunan. There are six 
million in the grip of famine which 
has followed a two years drought in 
which no crops have been harvested. 
More than half of this number are 
in our missions. 

“Tt is not possible to walk ten 
minutes in any direction without 
coming upon the famished lying 
about waiting for death to relieve 
them of the gnawing agony of 
hunger. Day and night the cries and 
wailing moans of these unfortunates 
can be heard. . To the ravages 
of famine is now added the horrors 
of pestilence and cholera. . . . It 
would touch the heart of the most 
callous. . 


. RAPHAEL VANCE, C.P., gives 
tT .. a good idea of the work 
done in rescuing abandoned infants: 

“In Chenki alone there are at least 
30,000 beggars. There is no 
relief in sight until the harvest time, 
and before that comes, the hottest 
months of the year must pass. With 
the heat, the cholera has appeared, 
and the people are dying like flies. 

“Since cholera began, there are 
numerous sick calls, and each one 
brings its own peculiar and valuable 
experience. ... 

“During the past two months I 
have taken in eighty abandoned 
babies at the mission. Fifty of these 
died shortly after being baptized. 
This morning I baptized four infants 
who were left at the gate during the 
a 

How different was this life from 
the one these men had pictured to 
themselves as they stood on the deck 
of the President Harding on Christ- 
mas Eve! They had looked forward 
to their ministry as fruitful and to 
the harvest of souls as plenteous! 
But how had God blessed their poor, 
simple efforts! Numberless souls 
winged their flight to eternity bear- 
ing the brilliant halo of sanctifying 
grace, souls washed in the saving 
waters of Baptism even as their 
bodies succumbed to death by starva- 
tion! From the pangs of hunger and 
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death the missionary had cheated the 
grinning idols of paganism out of 
thousands of souls! It was a time to 
try the patience of the saints. 


Heroic SACRIFICES 


HE sacrifices these men were 
© called upon to make must go un- 
recorded for a man of God never tells 
the world of the deeds he performs. 
But God knows and “by their fruit” 
shall we judge them. Many a weak- 
ened body was strengthened, many a 
starving mother was snatched from 
the grave, many a youth and maiden 
was tenderly nurtured and saved from 
an early death by the untiring efforts 
and self-sacrificing ministrations of 
those novice missionaries ! 

To this day the natives have not 
forgotten these deeds. Many became 
Christians later on and today are 
leading most exemplary lives. Thus 
we can say that the cornerstone of 
the Passionist Missions in China con- 
sisted of the trials and sacrifices of 
famine. 

The days passed by and like the 
seed planted in the earth we soon 
witness the branches spreading to- 
wards the points of the compass. 
Father Celestine Roddan, C.P., was 
appointed to be Procurator and to 
reside in Hankow. The other four 
priests are now in charge of four 
large flourishing missions in Yung- 
shun, Yuanchow, Supu and Poatsing. 
Each of these four Fathers have 
played their part in founding and de- 
veloping other missions until today 
we have in China thirty priests, one 
Brother and nine Sisters, each in his 
or her own way preaching Christ 
Crucified to the people of over 
twenty-five missions. 

Father Timothy McDermott, C.P., 
was at one time captured by the 
bandits and forced to undergo many 
sufferings. Father Raphael Vance, 
C.P., has had the heartbreaking ex- 
perience of seeing his mission burn 
to the ground. All these pioneers 
have suffered much. But when we 
behold the results of their years of 
toil on Chinese soil, we rejoice and 
look back to that first Christmas Eve 
in 1921 with pride and joy for truly 
was then inaugurated an era of bless- 
ing for the Chinese people and a new 
epoch in the spread of our one, true 
Faith. 

What part in this glorious achieve- 
ment has been played by Brother 
Lambert? This humble Brother be- 


came the indispensable architect and 
builder of the missions. 


It is to his 
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ingenuity that many of the fine, sub- 
stantial churches and Mission Com- 
pounds owe their stability and attrac- 
tiveness. He, too, has done his part 
in catechising and teaching. A lin- 
guist of rare ability, an archeologist 
of note, he has buried his greater 
talents and exercised his higher and 
holier talents in the service of his 
Savior like another Christopher bear- 
ing Christ across the waters to a land 
that knew Him not. 

May God prosper these pioneers of 
1921! May He bless them for the 
good they have done and strengthen 
them for the greater good that re- 
mains to be done! 

Readers of THE SiGn, you follow 
the careers of those missionaries in 
China. In your hearts you love 
them. How willingly would you ex- 
change places with them were that 
possible! You cannot go to the for- 
eign missions; you may not preach 
the Gospel to the pagan; the happi- 
ness of sacrificing your life on the 
foreign missions may not be your 
privilege. But there is one way of 
sharing in this wonderful work of 
saving souls. You can contribute 
your donation so that those who are 
already in China may live and work 
and preach and baptize. Do make 
some sacrifice to help them. 

We have asked for little during the 
past year. Not because we did not 


need your assistance but because we 
realize how good you have been to us 
in the past. Now we do appeal to you 
for much needed help. 


You 
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never yet failed us in our need and 
we know you will not do so now. Be 
your donation much or little it will 
be welcome. We know that no mat- 
ter how small your offering it repre- 
sents a sacrifice on your part and 
that you send it to us with your very 
best wishes. God will not be out-. 
done in generosity but will bless 
abundantly all those who come to the 
assistance of His servants in China. 


Hienyang 
By QuENTIN OLWELL, C.P. 


REFRESHING change in the 
temperature has come to us. 
The terrific heat has in some 
measure subsided. While 
the middle of the day still sees the 
thermometer registering over a hun- 
dred degrees Fahrenheit, yet the heat 
does not penetrate the shady recesses 
so intensely as during the past two 
months. The evenings especially are 
getting cooler and more comfortable. 
Taking advantage of a few minutes 
of refreshing breeze I shall give you 
a few notes on the latest happenings 
in this little portion of the Lord’s 
vineyard. 
July 19th brought us a little excite- 
ment. I was sitting in my room ar- 
ranging a few mission affairs when 


have in rushed a lad who in a breathless 
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FR. ARTHUR (CENTER) ON A SAMPAN TRIP 


voice tried to tell me something or 
other of the mission was drowning. 
Gradually I got the whole story or 
rather his version of the affair. My 
stable man was drowned. 

[ hurried to the river bank and 
noted that my horse was on the shore 
contentedly grazing. There was a 
mob of people there and all tried to 
tell me at once how my stable man, a 
Christian named Gabriel, was 
drowned while giving the horse a 
bath 


REAL PAGANISM 


S THE accident could not have 

happened such a long time be- 
fore and that there might still be a 
chance of restoring respiration, or at 
least of helping his soul, I quickly in- 
quired, “Where did he go down?” 

What was my surprise and con- 
sternation when they refused to tell 
me 

“How much will you give us to 
tell? What will you pay us to get 
the body?” were some of the ques- 
tions asked me. In the midst of all 
this excitement and at the sudden 
news of the calamity I quite lost sight 
of the background of paganism be- 

This paganism has 
begotten an absolute lack of appre- 
ciation of the value of human life, 
not to mention a total ignorance of 
the value of a human soul. 

I was powerless to act and the 
precious minutes were passing 
quickly. I was frantic for the time. 
Out there in the river was Gabriel, 


my man, a Christian, perhaps still 
alive. He could be saved, at least 
there was a chance. Above all, the 
soul which I had labored to save, 
might possibly need my assistance. 
And around me thronged an ignorant 
and merciless mob who were thwart- 
ing my efforts to save both a life and 
a soul. I began to shout at them, 
rebuking them for their hard-hearted- 
ness, their cold materialism, their ar- 
rogant commercialism. 

.My words evidently struck home 
for the crowd began to diminish as 
this one and that one began to slink 
away beyond the reach of my indig- 
nant tirade. However, the requested 
information as to the whereabouts 
of the body was not forthcoming. 

“Go get the body,” I cried, “and 
I'll give you the money you want!” 

But no, they wanted the money 
first! And I had not brought a 
penny with me when I made my hur- 
ried rush from the mission. With a 
sad heart I realized that the only 
thing to be done was to return to the 
mission as quickly as possible and get 
some money. I could never explain 
my feelings as I ran back to the mis- 
sion, all the while convinced that the 
hard-heartedness of these pagans was 
costing me the life of Gabriel and, 
who could know, possibly his soul as 
well. I got the money and gave them 
what they demanded and in no time 
the body of Gabriel was at the mis- 
sion. We tried restoratives, etc., but 
it was all to no avail. Gabriel was 
dead. 
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He was a good-living fellow and 
had been to Confession the Saturday 
previous. He had also received 
Communion once or twice during the 
early part of the week. Just as soon 
as I arrived at the river bank I had 
given him conditional absolution, so 
I hope, that in God’s mercy, Gabriel’s 
soul has been saved. 


THE BurIAL OF GABRIEL 


HE incident was not yet closed. 

The people of the interior here 
still cling to the wild reports and 
cannibalistic rumors of the foreigners. 
Our actions in trying to expel the 
water from Gabriel’s body and to 
start respiration added fuel to their 
lively imaginations. In no time word 
was broadcast that the stable man of 
the Catholic mission had drowned 
and that the foreigners were cutting 
up the body, taking out the heart for 
medicine, digging out the eyes, etc., 
and etc. To offset the ignorance of 
the credulous we left the gates of the 
mission open all day so that all who 
would could come in and see the 
body. Many came. 

The next day we buried Gabriel, 
giving him a funeral fit for a general. 
The Christians paraded through the 
streets with the coffin. There were 
firecrackers galore. A military escort 
added color to the procession and in- 
creased to the noise with their bugles 
and cymbals. Bringing up the rear 
of this strange funeral cortége came 
the head man of the mission and the 
missionary. 

In a day or so all was again 
normal in the mission. Gabriel left 
a young wife and a four-months-old 
baby boy. They are now being cared 
for at the mission. It was only after 
all was over that we came to know 
the facts about his drowning. He 
was in about three feet of water 
busily splashing the water over the 
horse. He must have been standing 
on a sharply inclined rock, for he 
slipped and went down into deep 
water. He called for help when he 
realized his predicament, as he could 
not swim. 

Those on shore and others nearby 
in boats thought he was joking and 
paid no attention to him. Finally he 
went down and did not come up. 
Then the bystanders went out and 
saw where he had gone down, but 
instead of trying to get him up they 
settled down to wait for some re- 
sponsible person to come along with 
whom they could make a bargain! 

This little incident brings — out 
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forcibly what an inhuman and mis- 
shapen affair paganism has made out 
of man’s conscience. It also shows 
the poignant need of Christianity in 
the lives of these poor ignorant peo- 
ple. Only when they are led to the 
knowledge of the true God and taught 
to love Him, may we look forward 
to a change of heart and conscience. 
So, again I send forth the plea in 
the words of Christ Himself, “The 
harvest is ripe but the workers are 
few. Pray ye, that the Father send 
more laborers into the harvest.” 
SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL 


T Is a mysterious world in which 

we live. The most spiritual 
work on earth depends in large part 
upon the material. If we could, by 
some superhuman agency, present to 
all the readers of THE SIGN, a mov- 
ing picture of the experiences night 
and day of a lone Catholic priest 
working in the midst of this pagan 
people, then, I know, there would 
never be lacking generous souls, fired 
with the love of souls, who would 
unhesitatingly sacrifice much in order 
to help this great work. ‘The more 
we see in China the more we realize 
how much depends upon such gener- 
ous souls. 

And you, who read this story of 
the death of Gabriel, do you appreci- 
ate the fact that had more been done 
in the land than has been done such 
a tragedy would never have hap- 
pened? Do you, then, appreciate 
your responsibility in helping us to 
prevent more such tragedies? Oh, if 
you would give but a small part of 
the money you spend each year for 
simple luxuries to this great cause, 
your happiness would be greater here 
and hereafter. You would always 
have the consoling thought to take 
through life with you that somewhere 
in this old world are priests and 
Sisters who count their own lives as 
nothing, who have given up all for 
the grand cause of souls, and through 
your assistance they are saving souls. 
Give us a helping hand and we will 
struggle, suffer, die if need be, that 
these precious souls may be saved. 


Missionary Notes 


Father Raphael Vance, C. P., of 
Paotsing Mission, writes: “We had 
120 in for the Feast of the Assump- 
tion. Sixty went to the Sacraments. 
We had ten adult Baptisms. This 
morning one marriage was adjusted 
and tomorrow, Gabriel, my mission 


boy in training for a catechist, gets: 


married. The following day, another 
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mission boy also training to be a cate- 
chist, Fu Paulo, is to be married.” 

Father Jeremias McNamara, C.P., 
of Lungtan Mission, writes: “The 
heat has kept me pretty much at home. 
So I have tried to give intensive train- 
ing to the few I have here preparing 
for Baptism. There are six in the 
girls’ school or catechumenate and 
eight in the men’s catechumenate, the 
men’s school being a small room over 
my living-room. On the Feast of 
the Assumption I will have three 
adult Baptisms. Two of these, a 
very promising couple are well edu- 
cated, and the third is a boy about 
18 years old, the son of one of our 
old Christians.” 

Father Ernest Cunningham, C.P., 
of Kaotsun and Lanni Missions, 
writes: “I opened my catechumenate 
last week and have twenty-two in it 
at present. I have placed Agatha 
from Lanni in charge. ‘There are 
more wishing to come up to study 
doctrine but the catechist asked me 
to delay them a little as she has all 
she can do to tend to the crowd she 
has now.” 

Father William Westhoven, C.P., 
of Fenghwang Mission, writes: “I 
am happy to report from the new 
mission at Fenghwang. Arrived here 
yesterday from Kaotsun. The 60 li 
(20 miles) from there to this place 
are very easy to travel. With a good 
mule it would be a question of four 
hours at the most. It was rather dis- 
couraging to hear so many people 
talk a lingo that I could not under- 
stand. I asked Simon (cook and 
boy) if he understood them. He was 
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no better off than I was. So I took 
it for granted that these people are 
Miao. And they are. We have them 
right here in the city. About one- 
half the city population is Miao 
(aboriginals of the territory, differ- 
ent in language and in customs from 
the Chinese who came in later). In 
the country the percentage of Miao’ 
goes as high as 90 per cent, so I am 
told. I have met only a few men 
since my arrival, but each one re- 
marked how difficult it was going to 
be to propagate religion in this dis- 
trict. 

“Just a word about my residence. I 
am living in a garden on a hill, in a 
one-room shack that formerly did 
service as a school. It is about 12 x 
15 feet, and that must house the three 
of us, the missionary, the catechist and 
the cook. Simon took a look around 
the place and sighed. His kitchen is 
out under the blue sky and the blaz- 
ing sun. Besides I am able to reut 
this ‘only place in town’ for twenty 
days. Where I am to move to after 
that remains to be solved. Tomorrow 
morning, Monday, I begin my official 
visits to the general, magistrate, etc., 
etc. Perhaps some of these men will 
give me help in locating a place.” 

Father Anthony Maloney, C.P., of 
Chenki Mission, writes: “Had a fair 
crowd for the Feast of the Assump- 
tion. About fifty. communions. 
Most of these are right from town. 
Had three Baptisms yesterday.” 





Please do pray for our Priests and 
Sisters in China. 


























THESE SHEDS ARE 


ABODES OF HUMAN BEINGs! 
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(RIGHT) FORCING A 
MISERLY SPECTATOR TO 
PAY FOR WATCHING 
THE SHOW. THE POOR 
FELLOW IS FORCED 
THROUGH SHAME AND 
CURSES TO THROW IN 
A FEW COPPERS 
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(LEFT) STANDING ON 
HIS PARTNER’S NECK. 
THE PERFORMER RE- 
FUSES TO RELIEVE THE 
UNFORTUNATE PART- 
NER UNTIL PITY 
MOVES THE SPECTA- 
TORS TO DONATE A FEW 
MORE “COPPERS” 
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Ghristmas: <A SReminder 


oO" birthday of the King of Mis- 
sionaries is fast approaching. 
Before we know it, Christmas will 
be here. 

The greatest happiness we can pos- 
sibly bring to the Missionary King in 
His crib is the promise of an ever- 
increasing harvest of souls. 

The Passionist Missionaries in 
China have told you month after 
month during the past year of the 
hardships and trials through which 
they have passed. They have related 
the great losses sustained by our mis- 
sions during the harrowing days 


of the recent Chinese Revolution. 

Even as we go to press with this 
edition of THE SiGN, faint rumblings 
of further trouble can be heard not 
far from the doors of the Passionists 
in China. 

We have made no special appeal to 
you throughout the past year. Many 
tried and faithful friends have con- 
tinued to assist us. 

But now we appeal. to all our 
friends to make this Christmas happy 
for Christ’s missionaries in China. 
Please hearken to this appeal and 
make some sacrifice to help them. 


Gemma’s League 


AN ASSOCIATION 
PRAYERS 

Tue Osject: To bring the grace of 
God to the souls of others and to 
merit blessings for ourselves. 

Tue Metuop: The offering of our 
prayers and good works for the spread 
of Christ’s kingdom in China. 

MEMBERSHIP: Many charitably disposed 
persons interested in the salvation of 
the souls of others. 

Os.icaTions: No financial dues. Pay- 
ments are made in the currency of 
Heaven. Prayers and good works 
are bartered for souls. Return 
monthly leaflet. 

Tue Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca. 
Born in 1878 and died in 1903. Her 
saintly life was characterized by a 
singular devotion to Christ’s Passion. 

Heapguarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets and all correspondence concern- 
ing the League, should be addressed 
to the Rev. Director, The Gemma 
League, care of THe Sicn, Union 
City, N. J. 


OF 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE MONTH 
OF SEPTEMBER 
Masses Said 28 


Masses Heard 24,646 
Holy Communions 16,214 
Visits to Blessed Sacrament 42,672 
Spiritual Communions 141,996 
Benediction Services 7,027 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 63,828 
Stations of the Cross 14,232 
Visits to the Crucifix 26,478 
Beads of the Five Wounds 313,321 
Offerings of Precious Blood 521,536 
Visits to Our Lady 22,053 
Rosaries 37,604 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 9/984 
Ejaculatory Prayers 2,777,324 
Hours of Study, Reading 25,233 
Hours of Labor 63,677 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 157,376 
Acts of Zeal 93.755 
Prayers, Devotions 519,100 
Hours of Silence 86,585 
Various Works 345, io 


Holy Hours 





“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (Eci. 7, 39.) 








INDLY remember in 

your prayers and good 
works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers: 


REV. J. H. WAGNER 

BROTHER IGNATIUS 
WOLF, C.P. 

MOTHER LIGUORI 

SISTER MARY BERNARD 

SISTER M. ROSALITA 

SISTER MARY OF ST. ROSE 

WILLIAM F. KING 

WALTER HUGHES 

MARY BURNS 

E. F. MURRAY 


aay HANNON 

LIAM H. PETZELT 
BRIDGET HOULSTON 
PETER B. CONNERT 
"MICHAEL PLINEY 
{car 7 a McDONALD 


JOSEPH A. BALLMAN 
JOHN HESSLER 

MRS, ROHAN 

CATHERINE KENNEDY 
JOHN HANNON 

MRS. MORAN 

CATHERINE M. BLICKHAHN 
JAMES LEE 

MRS. T. E. NICHOLAS 
ELIZABETH WATERS 
JOHN D. MAHAR 
ELIZABETH HAHN 
WILLIAM GEORGE HENRY 


JULIA MARTIN 

KATIE DWYER 

ALICE pi BURGER 
MARY GILLE 

FRANCIS FOLKES 
ELIZABETH SEIBOLD 
MATHILDA OTT 
CATHERINE McMANUS 
EDWARD J. LEONARD 
ANNA BREHENY 
MARGARET MILLER 
MRS. L. KOBERSTEIN 
EDWARD J. GRIBBIN 
MARY T. LILLIS 
NORA MURPHY 
FRANCES PIETRUSZKIEVIG 
HUGH DOHERTY 
MARY E. FAGAN 
EMILIO A. BERRO 
JAMES JOHNSON 
JOHN LANKHUT 


MARY E. BUCKLEY 
CAROLINE MACKERER 
THOMAS J. McCUE 
WILLIAM REGAN 
CATHERINE Phyl MULLEN 


ANNIE KILEY 
JAMES P. McGEE 
EDWARD J. EVANS 


AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed through 
the mercy of God, rest in 
peace. 
Amen. 
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Her Irish Heritage. By Annie M. P. 
Smithson. $1.85 
A healthy story about Dublin life as 

it really is. 


Rebuilding A Lost Faith By “An 

American Agnostic.” Cloth, $1.60 

Paper, $0.65 

If any of your friends has lost faith 

in God and the Church give him a copy 

of this book. Buy copies in quantities 
for distribution. 


Under the Cedars and Stars. By Canon 
Sheehan. $3.65 


A book to be read again and again. 


The Patriots. By Joseph Canon Guinan. 

$2.70 

An historical novel of the Irish War 

by a priest who knows the soul of Ire- 
land. 


The Life of Matt Talbott. By Sir Joseph 
A. Glynn. $0.85 
The wonderful life of an Irish dock 

laborer. 


The Folly of the Cross. By Raoul Plus, 
S.J. $2.35 
A book for souls who wish a more 

intimate cooperation with Christ in the 

work of Redemption. 


The Ascent of Calvary. By Pere Louis 
Perroy. $1.85 
A book on the Sacred Passion that 

will make an excellent gift for priest, 

nun or lay person. 


The Jesuits. By Thomas J. Campbell, 
i $2.65 
A history of the Society of Jesus from 

its foundation to the present time. 


Life. of St. Paul of the Cross. By Father 
Pun, CP. $1.60 
The story of the founder of the Pas- 

sionist Order. 


Saint Gabriel, Passionist. By Father 
Camillus, C.P. $1.60 


A popular life of the young Passion- 
ist, Canonized May, 1922. His virile 
and spiritual character is stimulating and 
edifying. 


Mr. Celeman, Gent. An _ Historical 
Novel. By Enid Dinnis. $2.40 
This great story of the time of Charles 

II is away beyond the average histori- 

cal novel. 


Poems and Essays of Joyce Kilmer. 
Edited by Robert C. Halliday. Two 
volumes. $5.30 
Should be in the library of every home 

where culture is appreciated. 


Things Catholics Are Asked About. By 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. $1.60 


Catholics should eagerly welcome this 
book that so vigorously explains and 
defends points of Catholic teaching and 
practice. 


True Devotion to the Passion. By 
Blessed Battista Varani. Edited by 
Enid Dinnis. $1.30 


Contains a series of remarkable medi- 
tations on the mental sufferings of Our 
Lord in His Passion. 


|. priya in view our set purpose 
of spreading Catholic truth by 
the printed word, we shall list in 
these columns books of more. than 
ordinary interest. * * * * The small 
profit accruing from the sale of these 
books goes to our Missionaries: 
* * * * We ask our Readers to con- 
tribute to a fund for free distribu- 
tion of Catholic literature to non- 
Catholics. * * * * The price of books 
listed includes delivery. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 
Union City, New JERSEY 


When, Whom and How to Marry. By 
Rev. C. McNeiry. $0.85 


Fidelis of the Cross. By Walter George 
and Helen Grace Smith. $3.70 
This book is a record that no religious 

person should be deprived of reading. It 
is the life-story of James Kent Stone, 
who became a Passionist missionary 
after having been an Episcopalian min- 
ister. A remarkable spiritual drama. 


Treasury of the Faith. By Rev. George 
D. Smith, Ph.D., D.D. 
Each volume $0.65 
The Treasury of the Faith Series aims 
to present in a convenient form an expo- 
sition of the whole body of Catholic 
teaching; and this not with a view to 
controversy, but in order to provide 
Catholics with that full knowledge of 
their Faith that they ought to possess. 


Divine Providence. By Richard Downey. 
The Angels. 
The Fall of Man. By B. V. Miller. 
Actual Grace. By 


By Dom Anscar Vonier. 


E. Towers, Ph.D. 


An Outline of Catholic Teaching. By 
George D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 


God the Creator. By B. V. Miller. 


Jesus Christ, Model of Manhood. By 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 


Mary, Mother of God. By O. R. Vassall- 
Phillips, C.SS.R. 


The Sacramental System. By C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J. 


Christian Marriage. By E. J. Mahoney. 


THE CALVERT SERIES 


A series of clear books on subjects of 
great controversy in what the world is 
engaged. These books are written by 
some of the greatest present-day defend- 
ers of the Church. 


Each volume $1.10 


The Catholic Church and History. By 
Hilaire Belloc. 


The Catholic Church and Conversion. 
By G. K. Chesterton. 


The Catholic Church and the Appeal to 
Reason. By Leo Ward. 


The Catholic Church and Its Reactions 
with Science. By Bertrand Windle. 


The Catholic Church and Philosophy. 
By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 


The Catholic Church and the Bible. By 
Hugh Pope, O.P. 


The Catholic Church and the Citizen. 
By John A. Ryan. 


The Catholic Church and the Home. By 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 


The Catholic Church and Healing. By 
James J. Walsh. 


The Catholic Church and Confession. 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Leon- 
ard Geddes. 


BY ISABEL C. CLARKE 


Isabel Clarke’s novels deserve to be 
well known and widely read. If a non- 
Catholic woman wrote with Miss 
Clarke’s skill, the novels would prob- 
ably be best sellers. 


A Case of Conscience. $2.60 
Castle of San Salvo. $2.10 
The Potter’s House. $1.90 
The Deep Heart. $1.90 
Whose Name is Legion. $1.90 
Fine Clay. $1.90 
Lady Trent’s Daughter. $1.90 
Children of Eve. $1.90 
Prisoner’s Years. $1.90 
The Rest House. $1.90 
Only Anne. $1.90 
The Secret Citadel. $1.90 
Average Cabins. $1.90 
Tressider’s Sister. $1.90 
Ursula Finch. $1.90 
Eunice. $1.90 
Light on the Lagoon. $1.90 
By the Blue River. $1.90 
The Elstones. $1.90 
Selma. $2.10 
It Happened in Rome. $2.10 
Villa by the Sea. $2.10 
Children of the Shadow. $2.10 
Anna Nugent. $2.10 
Viela Hudson. $2.10 
Carina. $2.10 


The Loyalist. By James F. Barrett. 


$2.15 
A true and realistic of the 


American Revolution. 


Christian Apologetics. A Defense of the 

Catholic Faith. By Rev. W. Devivier. 

$2.65 

The fact that this work has been edi- 

ted by Archbishop Messmer is proof of 
its excellence. 


The Winter of Discontent. By James 
F. Barrett. $2.15 
The unrest of the modern woman and 


the evils of divorce are the theme of this 
clever novel. 


An Anthology of Catholic Poets. By 
Shane Leslie. $2.90 


Until the sixteenth century every 
English poet was Catholic. This an- 
thology wanders through a _ thousand 
years of English letters and marks an 
unbroken line of Catholic poets from 
the seventh century to modern times. 


story 
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Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 


° - +. One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
While Living: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 
world on these Feasts of the Church: 








Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. , Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. , St. Matthew 

Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. , Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 

May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 


HNN TATA 
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One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 
the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 


Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Furthermore: 





aia sug MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 
given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 








Facets AFTER you are 
forgotten,even by your a ; 
own, membership in the PLEASE WRITE TO: 
Passionist Chinese Mission a a cag > 
Society will entitle you to The Passionist Missionaries 
the spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * * As fot your 
deceased friends and relatives, Union City 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in thts Soctety? 
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